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THE OUTLOOK. 


EVERAL events of possible significance have oc- 
S curred in Europe during the past week. In Exg- 
land the Liberals have unexpectedly gained two elec- 
tions and greatly reduced the Tory mejority in a 
third district. The result at Coventry, where a Tory 
majority of 405 was reversed and a Liberal maj: rity 
of 16 secured, has deepened the impression which the 
results of the elections at Spaulding and North 
Paddington had already made on both parties. The 
unexpected success of the Liberals in these three 
elections would eeem to indicate a turn of the tidein 
favor of home rule. In Bulgaria Prince Ferdinand 
of Ooburg has been elected to succeed Alexander, 
amid the greatest enthusiasm and with a very strong 
expression of anti-Russian feeling. Ferdinand is a 
Roman Oatholic, an Austrian officer, and a thorough- 
going enemy of the Slavic race. It will be seen 
therefore, that he combines in himself almost every 
quality which would make him objectionable to 
Bussia. In France a good deal of excitement has 


been caused, and not a little apprehension aroused, 
by a very large and apparently very enthusiastic 
demonstration to Boulanger on the departure of that 
popular General from Paris. This event is being in- 
terpreted in many directions as prophetic of a possi- 
ble ctatenany of some sort by this latest popular 
idol. 


It looks now as if the danger so long averted were 
at hand, for the Roman Oatholic Church in F: ance. 
When the French State was reorganized, at the begin- 
ning of the century, under Napoleon, the nation 
agreed to pay certain sums of money to the church, 
in lieu of the great possessions which had been taken 
fromit. This agreement, or concordat, skillfully 


‘devised by Napoleon, for the double purpose of satis- 


fying the claims of the church and of making it sub- 
ordinate to the State, has survived all the radical 
changes of government through which France has 
passed during tle present century. Under the Re- 
public the anti-clerical feeling has rapidly gained in 
extent and intensity, and of late the financial diffi- 
culties and burdens, which are steadily accumulating, 
have given a tew impulse to the growing desire to 
stop the heavy financial load which the concordat has 
imposed upon the nation. The State now pays alto- 
gether abou’ $11,000,000 annually tothe church. The 
proposal to divert this Pactolian stream from the cof- 
fers of the church has often been discussed in the As- 
sembly, which has listened again and again to the find- 
ings of committees and commissions on the general 
subject of the relations of the State tothe church. A 
decided and radical step bas at last been taken by a 
special committee, which has reported, by a large 
majority, a resolution in favor of disestablishing the 
church. The question of practical arrangement will 
be a difficult and delicate one. Various devices may 
be adopted. The salaries which the State pays to the 
clergy might be stopped, and the curch propertv 
made over tothe ecclesiastical authorities, exempt 
from taxation. If this were done, there is a large 
party within the church itself who believe that the 
chuich would gain by severing its connection with 
the State. If, on the other hand, the salaries are cut 
off, and taxes are levied as on other property, the 
burden will fall very heavily at the start, and may 
create an in‘ense antagonism, which it wou'd be wise 
for the time being to avoid. The question isone of the 
most important with which French statesmen have to 
dea], and their attitude toward it will be watched 
with very great interest. 


The expected revolution in 1 the Hawaiian kingdom 
has occurred. The Gibson Ministry has, at the 
demand of the populace, retired, and though King 
Kalakaua is permitted to remain on the throne, the 
new constitution to which he has given his consent 
will be effectual to deprive him of any large power 
for evil. Mr. Gibson, who was at the head of the 
ministry, was, if report does not do him singular in- 
justice, a kind of a Pooh-bah, holding a number of 
offices at once, and using them all for his own 
aggrandizement. The resolutions of the mass meet- 
ing which brought about this revolution declare that 
‘‘the administration of the Hawaiian Government has 
ceased, through corruption and incompetency, 
adequately to perform its functions and afford the 
protection to personal property rights for which all 
Governments exist.” This event emphasizes the 
necessity for prompt action in carrying out the 
purpcses of the American Board to send new mis- 
sionaries to the Sandwich Islands. The Board are 
row looking for five yourg men for this purpose, 
and an opportunity exists for men of vigor, intel- 
ligence, executive ability, and a consecrated spirit to 
do a great work in the moral and political regenera- 
tion of this kingdom. 


President Cleveland’s letter to the Mayor of St. 
Louis recalling his acceptance of the invitations to be 
present at the National encampment of the Grand 


Army of the Republic, was in substance as follows: 
The cordiality and sincerity with which the invita- 
tions were presented had led him to at once promise 
that he should accept them. ‘‘ But,” he says, 
‘‘immediately upon the public announcement of 
this conclusion, expressions emanating from cer- 
tain important members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and increasing in volume and virulence, 
constrained me to review my acceptance of these 
invitations. The expressions referred to go to the 
extent of declaring that I would be an unwelcome 
guest at the time and place of the national encamp- 
ment. This statement is based, as well as I can 
judge, upon certain official acts of mine invoiving 
important public interests.” The President says 
that he does not believe that the Grand Army 
a8 an organization would attempt to coerce 
those charged with the making and execution 
of the laws; that he does not even consider the 
threat of pergonal violence which scores of un- 
balanced men had made; that personally, he might 
even be willing to submit to such slights as would 
be offered ; yet the dignity of the office which he 
bears forbids him to be present at the encampment. 


“Tf,” he writes, ‘‘among the membership of this 


body there are some, as certainly seems to be the 
case, determined to denounce me and my official acta 
at the National Eocampment, I believe they shculd 
be permitted to do so unrestrained by my presence 
as a guest of their organization or as a guest of the 
hospitable city in which their meeting is held. A 
number of Grand Army posts have signified their 
intention, I am informed, to remain away from the 
encampment in case I visit the city at that time. 
Without considering the merit-of such an excuse I 
feel that I ought not to be the cause of such non- 
attendance.” He had regarded the holding of the 
coming encampment at a southern city as a mark of 
the fraternal feeling fast gaining ground, and ‘an 
earnest that the Union has really and in fact been 
saved in sentiment and spirit.” This being true, he 
could not by his presence introduce an element of 
possible discord. 


Undoubtedly the different judgments formed re- 
specting this letter by the New York ‘“‘ Times” and 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune” indicate the different judg- 
ments which may be formed concerning it. The 
New York ‘‘ Times” thinks it a dignified and patri- 
otic letter, and that the President’s reasons are 
worthy of his office and his character ; while the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” thinks that a man of genius 
and courage would have gone to the encampment 
and disarmed the worst of critics by a cordial, sym- 
pathetic, and patriotic speech. The line of the 
‘* Tribune” in this, as in many of its political articles, 
latterly, appears to us to be wholly unworthy the 
former reputation and position of that journal ; but 
the question which, apsrt from its virulent tone, it 
raiser, is not merely political; at least it serves an 
occasion for noting a moral principle of wide ap 
plication. When duty calls a man to a post, the 
danger of insult, or the fact that his pres’nce will be 
odious to others who will be there, is only a cow- 
ard’s reason for staying away. Insult cannot keep 
Luther away from Worms! But, onthe other hand, 
when only personal inclination calls a man to an oc- 
casion of mutual fellowship, and he becomes aware 
that his preserce will be odious to someof those 
there, and may turn the occasion from one of gen 
eral goodwill into one of strife and debate, no poss'- 
bility that his motives or character may be misappre. 
hended should induce him to go forward to challenge 
insult to himself, and to endanger if not destroy 
the pleasures of others. As we understand the 
facts, in this case there was no duty calling the 
President to St. Louis; the occasion was simply one 
of good fellowship and mutual goodwill ; and when 
the President ascertained that his presence would be 
made the occasion by some of tho:e who are politi- 


cally opposed to bis course during the past year, to 
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stir up political strife and factional dispute, he acted 
exactly on the Ohristian principle not to resist evil 
in quietly staying away, and giving to the public his 
reasons for so doing. 


No recent event in this country is more hopefully 
significant than the very impressive and striking 
exercises on the bloody field of Gettysburg on the 
Fourth of July. Many survivors of both armies met 
in brotherly reunion on the very ground which they 
once contested in fiercest rivalry ; and on the spot 
where her husband’s brilliant charge was made, Mrs. 
Pickett_ received a host of those who had withstood 
that gallant charge with equal gallantry and courage. 
It is in such events as this, in which the actors are 
the real soldiers who saved their country in time of 
peril, and who, recognizing the duty of to-day as 
fully as they recognized that of twenty-five years 
ago, are now cementing the ties which they them- 
selves have made, that the real National sentiment 
is discovered. The midsummer madness which 
seems to have fallen on some political journals, and 
which manifests itself in an unpatriotic and ignoble 
attempt to fan once more isto the semblance of life 
the dying embers of sectional hatred, is, after all, 
but a passing lunacy. 


The Mormons have just concluded a constitutional 
convention the object of which is to frame a consti- 
tution upon which that Territory may apply with 
some hope of success, to be admitted as a State into 
the Union. For this purpose it has inserted a pro- 
vision in the proposed constitution prohibiting 
bigamy and polygamy, and further providing that 
this section shall not be changed or repealed except 
with the consent of Oongress first ob:ained. We do 
not believe that this will in the least tend to obviate 
the ohjections entertained by the great body of the 
people of the United States to the admission of Utah 
asa State. Shutting polygamy ont of the State con- 
stitution will no more make Utah a monogamous 
State than putting God into the National Oonstitu- 
tion would make the United States a pious nation. 
At present the people of Utah are subject to National 
control ; and not even the Mormon hierarchy can 
successfully resist the National Government. We 
do not believe that the people of the United States 
will relinquish their power of control so long as the 
hierarchy continues in its present attitude of defiance 
to the authority of the United States; nor until a 
considerable period of probation has demonstrated 
the real allegiance of the people of the Territory to 
the laws of the Nation, especially those concerning 
the marriage relation. 


Dr. McGlynn has been formally excommunicated, 
not avowedly for his land doctrines, but for refus- 
ing to obey the message sent to him in May summon- 
ing him to appear in Rome. This excommunication 
is formally published in the secular papers, but has 
not been read in the churches, and it is semi official- 
ly declared that no ceremonial of expulsion and no 
utterances of anathema will accompany it. Dr. 
McGlynn and his friends deny the legitimacy of this 
decree of excommunication, which is signed by the 
Archbishop of New York. He avers that he is en- 
titled under the canon laws of the church to a trial, 
with fair and reasonable means given him for his 
defense, that no such trial has been afforded him, 
that on the contrary he was required to retract his 
political opinions as a condition of being afforded an 
ecclesiastical hearing. The New York ‘ Tribune” 
publishes a letter of some length from one whom it 
characterizes asa priest of the Roman Church, an 
author of no slight reputation in the church, and 
thoroughly familiar with its canonical laws, who 
vigorous)y maintains the illegality of the decree of 
excommunication upon the grounds above stated. 
According to him the cause of Dr. McGlynn should, 
under the canon laws of the church, have been 
brought before a canonically instituted ecclesias- 
tical tribunal in New York, from which an appeal 
lies ultimately in Rome, and the condemnation with- 
out such proceedings violates the canon law of the 
church and its ecclesiastical history as well as the 
fundamental principles of justice and liberty. 


Dr. McGlynn replied to the decree of excommuni- 
cation at a mass-meeting held on Sunday night at 
the Academy of Music, New York Oity. The occa- 
sion for this meeting was a gathering of the Anti- 
Poverty Society, but the whole evening was occupied 
by an address from Dr. McGlynn, and the whole of 
Dr. McGliynon’s address was occupied by what may 
be fairly characterized as a defianve of the Ohurch 
of Rome and the Pope. In this address Dr. McGlynn 


declares emphatically that there are only two beings 
in the universe that can separate him from God-— 
one is God and the other is Edward McGlynn. He 
declares with equal emphasis that the voice of con- 
science is the final guide of every individual, and that 
he who sins against his conscience sins against the 
Holy Ghost. This is fundamentally Protestant doc- 
trine, and it is accompanied in Dr. McGlynn’s address 
with a condemnation of the Roman Church, which is 
quiteas vigorous as any thing we remember ever to have 
seen from a Protestant. He demands that his hearers 
distinguish between the mere ecclestiastical machine 
and the ideal church of Christ which he has pur- 
chased with his blood. He declares that the Roman 
Oatholie Ohurch is least respected and most hated in 
the Roman Oatholic countries; he characterizes the 
Pope as a mere ‘‘ puppet of the Roman machine,” 
and he asserts that the only effect of the decree of 
excommunication is to emancipate him from vows 
which were restrictive and make of him a free man. 
All this is familiar to Protestant ears, but it was 
spoken to an audience chiefly of Roman Catholics, 
was applauded vociferously by Roman Oatholics, and 
will go out in published reports to be circulated and 
read among Roman Catholics That there will be 
any organic defection from the church and following 
of Dr. McGlynu we do not imagine. But his crusade 
will certainly become, whether he desires to make it 
so or not, a crusade against tie papacy vastly more 
effective than any which couid have been devised in 
circles outside the papal church. 


The London ‘‘ Spectator’s”’ comment on religious 
progress during the present reign, notes as a most 
promising sign of the times the steady advance of 
pratcical religion, an advance which has served to 
bring nearer together than ever before men of the 
most radically different opinion. ‘‘ The High Ohurch- 
men have vied with the Low Churchmen in making 
sacrifices for the heathen ; the agnostic has competed 
keenly with the dogmatist for the glory of bringing 
cheerfulness to the miserable; the missions of the 
Unitarians have been as earnest as the missons of 
the extreme Olavinists, who believe that all who die 
uncovered go straight to eternal fire ; the hospitals 
are full of high-bred women who omit no detail how- 
ever humiliating by which the pangs of sufferers can 
be alleviated ; even the little ‘ scrubs’ who leave the 
workhouse without a friend, find friends in cultivated 
women who go to seek them.” It notes also the re- 
markable change of attitude in the different churches 
toward éach other, whick meaaos the fullest recogni- 
tion of whatever is best, and the most earnest study 
of whatever is truest. Cardinal Newman finds, per- 
haps, more readers among Protestants than among 
Oatholics ; and among all religious peoples there is a 
steady widening of the feeling of sympatby and fel- 
lowship. The ‘‘Spectator” sums up its survey of 
the whole movement in the declaration ‘‘ we believe 
that with all the set-offs against the great treasury of 
mutual service and mutual kindness which the last 
fifty years has accumulated, it has been on the 
whole an age of advance, one in which tke will and 
the heart of religion have never been forgotten in the 
advocacy of intellectual dogma.” 


Girton and Newnham have carried off the honors 
at Cambridge thisyear. A Girton girl, Miss Ramsay, 
holds a solitary position in the first division of the 
first class of the Oambridge classical Tripos ex- 
amination, and a Newniam girl, Miss Hervey, stands 
solitary in the mediwval and modern languages 
Tripos, no male student of the University finding 
a place in either division ; while two other girls, one 
from Girton and one from Newnhan, reinforced in 
the second and third classes the brilliant successes 
of their fellow students in the first classes. These 
achievements of the Girton and Newnham scholars 
add great force to the influence now being brought to 
bear on the governing body of the University of 
Oambridge, to reconsider the question of placing men 
and women on the same footing as regards the 
degrees and other priviliges of the university. As 
matters now stand, Cambridge opens to women the 
competition for the highest honors of a wranglership, 
or of a first class in the classical and other honor 
schools, but refuses to confer tpon them the degrees, 
or to allow them the free use of the University 
libraries and museums, or admission to the Univers- 
ity classes. It is difficult to understand why, if the 
competition for honors is opened, the privileges, by 
the right use of which those honors are largely 
gained, shall be denied. There is a hopeless lack of 
logic in the present situation which it will be difficult | 


for the Oambridge Senate to justify. If girls are to 
compete for the prizes of scholarship with )oung men, 
it is absurb to deny them the use of the libraries and 
museums, to say nothing of the privileges of the 
university classes. The English move slowly, and are 
content to allow all manner of logical absurdities to 
linger long after they have begun to take progres- 
sive action. But Girton and Newnham will sooner 
or later force the doors that still remain closed to 
their students. The younger universities, the 
Victoria, the London, and the Royal Irish, less 
hampered by traditicn, admit women to the degrees 
which they offer to men, and the older institution 
cannot longer afford to deny to scholarship those 
privileges which it ought to command without refer- 
ence to sex. ; 


The ‘‘ Oongregationalist ” calls in question some 
recent statements of The Obristian Union respecting 
the administration of the Home Department of the 
American Board. To the careless reader its denials 
will seem to be very explicit ; the careful reader will 
see that they are in some instances denied more in 
seeming than in reality. We do not propose to de- 
part from the rule which we have long since laid 
down for the conduct.of The Christian Union, to enter 
into no controversies with our contemporaries. That 
our silence may not be misconstrued we simply reaf- 
firm every statement of fact made in the paragraph 
whicn has been questioned. And we have entire 
confidence in the faith of our readers in the general 
accuracy of The Ohristian Union, and ita entire read- 
iness to open its columns to the other side, and to 
acknowledge an error whenever it has been by mis- 
information betrayed into one. Our statements in re- 
spect to the administration of the Home Department 
of the American Board were based on well-authenti- 
cated information and, in the main, on official corres- 
pondence, copies of which are in our possession, and 
we think that our readers may rely with entire con- 
fidence on the absolute accuracy of every statement 
which we have made. 


GENERAL News —Oongressman Butterworth, of 
Ohio, and Mr. Erastus Wiman, of New York, have 
returned from their tour through Canada, and report — 
that their agitation in behalf of commercial union 
between the two countries has met with a remark- 
ably favorable reception. They say that in Oanada 
it is the almost unanimons verdict that reciprocity 
would not only settle the fisheries dispute, but would 
add largely to the commercial prosperity of both 
countries.——Au important national convention of 
building trades was held in Chicago last week. The 
object of the convention, as stated by one of the 
leaders, was to bring about a better understanding 
between the master builders and their employees. 
The masters already had a national organization 
and it was believed that a national organization of 
the employees was necessary in order that the two 
bodies might treat on equal terms.——I: is reported 
that the strike of the carpenters at Ohicago will 
probably end in the re-adoption of an eight hour 
day.——Lord Salisbury has announced in the House 
of Lords that Turkey has declined to ratify the 
Anglo-Turkish Oonvention in reference to Egypt, and 
the British Commissioner has been instructed to 
leave Oonstantinople.——A petition was circulated 
among the jurors in the Sharp trial asking for the 
clemency of the Court in pronouncing the sentence. 
It was desired that Mr. Sharpshould merely be fined 
$5,000 and be relieved from imprisonment. Only 
three or four of the jurors, however, signed the 


petition. Sharp is at present extremely sick, but 


there is no prcbability thatthe court will be induced 
by any weak sentiment to refrain from administer- 
ing justice. On Sunday last a pleasure sloop was 
wrecked in Jamaica Bay, L. I., and twenty-seven 
lives were lost. 


THE NEXT STEP. 


HE 260,000 Indians of the United States are 
large land owners. When their lands have 

been divided among them in severalty, and the undi- 
vided lands have been sold, each Indian will be rich if 
each Indian gets and can keep his just share. But his 
property will not be properly taken care of if it is left 
to his care. The Indians are children. Unfortu- 
nately, in not a few instances, they are in the midst 
of a people who think it is right, if not absolutely 
praiseworthy, to cheat an Indian. In others they 
have some neighbors who entertain this opinion, and 
no neighbors who are zealous for a contrary one. 
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They cannot protect their own property. We must 
protect it forthem. How? 

Not certainly by keeping their millions of acres in 
wilderness, and trying to preserve the right of the In- 
dian to them by making them valueless. Not by 
shutting all civilization and all culture out from 
them. The dog in the manger policy is at an end. 
We will give the dog a bone for his hay ; but he shall 
not keep the ox out of the stall only that he may 


trample under foot what would serve the ox for food. 


Nor by selling the land, and putting the money 
into the United States Treasury/or the Indian. We 
have tried for a century the policy of making them 
‘wards of the nation,” with, as a result, cheated 
wards and a bad guardian. The history of the last 
the legislative hundred years has proved the utter 
incompetence of department of government to act 
the part of guardian. It were folly to enter anew 
on the experiment in a new form. 

What we should do for our ward, and with his 
property, is just what we do for other wards who 
have properties which they are not competent to care 
for. The ward and his property a re put under the 
keeping of the courts. The courts appoint a guardian. 
The guardian gives bonds for the faithful perform- 
ance of his trust. If any wrong is threatened to his 
ward he appeals to the courts for redress. If he per- 
petrates any wrong he can be removed and punished. 

Defalcations under this system are rare. The 
ward has the benéfit of his property. As soon as he 
is legally found competent he has the charge of it. 

If The Christian Union is right in its contention that 
the Indian should be treated as a man, not any longer 
as ared man, the method :f our treatment of other 
men with large estates, and without competence to 
take care of them, affords the auswer to the question, 
How shall we protect the Indian in his property ? 
Answer: As we protect the rights of other men in 
their property ; by putting man and property under 
the special! protection of the courts. 

Various other schemes have been devised. Thus, 
it is proposed to cover the proceeds of the sale of his 
lands into the United States Treasury. How long 
have the proceeds of the French spoliation claims 
been in the United States Treasury, with absolutely 

‘no question whatever as to the claimants’ right to 
the money, and no prospect apparently that an indif- 
ferent Congress will ever give it to them? A man 
who must dance attendance on Oongress for a quarter 
of acentury in order to get out of the Treasury 
‘money of bis that is in it, is a poor man, not a rich 
one. The Indians would better hunt rabbits and 
prairie chickens in the west, than money locked up 
in the Treasury in Washington. It is proposed to 
make the Indians’ land in severalty inalienab’e. But 
the right to sell is often essential to give value to 
possession. Sale is allowed in the case of a ward by 
the guardian, upon sp:cial permisson obtained of the 
court. Why not in the case of the Indians? It is 
proposed to prevent legal robbery by exempting his 
land from taxation. But this preciudes the possi- 
bility of those public improvements which are 
rendered possible only by taxation. It should be the 
business of the guardian and the United States courts 
to see that the ward is not a victim of excessive and 
upjust taxation. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference will meet this fall. 
It may assume that its first work is done. The Reser. 
vation system is doomed. The judgment, ‘‘ weighed in 
the balances and found wanting,” is written against it 
in letters of fire. He is dull of vision who cannot 
read it. What next? The principle which we have 
stated above underlies, as we understand it, the plan 
proposed by Professor Thayer, of the Harvard Law 
School. He has given months to the study of this 
subject and the elaboration of the plan in its details. 
The lake Mohonk Conference should give its session 
to hearing and considering this plan ; and it should 
appoint a committee to urge this general principle 
both upon the Administration and upon Congress. 
It may be sure of a cordial hearing from the Admin- 
istration. President Cleveland is a man who believes 
in law, and this plan will commend iteelf to him. 
Congress may be reluctant to give to the courts the 
contrel of a property which is now under its own 
control. But the Indian question is a troublesome 
one, and Congress will not be sorry to be rid of it. 
At all events, it is a body quickly amenable to public 
opinion. If the Lake Mohonk Oonference, tbe 
Indian Rights Association, the friends of the Indian 
everywhere, will set this end before them, and work 
for it, before the twentieth century dawps we may 
see the Indian question solved, the Indian Keserva- 
tions gone, the continent open to civilization from 


ocean to ocean, and the Indians themselves growing 
up to a civilized manhood under the same influences 
which are developing the Irish, the German, the 
Hungarian, the Italian, and under such special pro- 
tection of their personal and property rights from the 
United States courts as their special condition and 
circumstances require. 


COLLEGIATE ATHLETICS. 


HIS is a season of inter-collegiate boat racing. 
The races at New London represented the end, 
not only of a year of elaborate preparation, but also 
of a system which has lasted for over a generation in 
this country. It is said that it costs over $15,000 to 
bring the Harvard and Yale crews together at New 
London, and this year the expenses of the Columbia 
and Pennsylvania crews are to be added to the ex- 
penditure which is deemed necessary simply to settle 
a question of physical supremacy. It has often been 
asked whether this is. worth while, and on this 
point the testimony of those who are entirely out of 
sympathy with collegiate athletics has comparatively 
little weight.- But the opinions expressed by a pro. 
fessor of physical culture, Dr. Sargent, in the July 
‘‘Scribner’s,”” may certainly be accepted as un- 
prejudiced and authoritative. 

Against the great outlay of time and money for 
the purpose of defeating a rival, Dr. Sargent sets his 
opin‘on that Jess than one per cent. of our young 
meu systematicaliy practise athletics, less than ten 
per cent. even of those who are members of athletic 
organizations. The reason, he believes, is the in- 
creasing tendency to pursue sport as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to anend. He holds that 
this tendency robs athletic exercises of half their 
value, by increasing the expense of training and the 
time devoted to practice ; by reducing the number of 
active competitors ; by causing a habit of relying 
upon natural resources rather than upon cultivated 
material ; by depriving the non-athletic clags of every. 
incentive to physical exertion ; by arousing the spirit 
of antagonism and fostering viciousness and brutali- 
ty, and by depriving these exercises of their efficacy 
as a means to health, owing tothe inevitable tendency 
of specialists to overdevelop a few needed sets of} 
muscles. 

This weighty indictment of the present collegiate 
athletic system is to be taken more seriously than 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s criticisms in the June num- 
ber of the ‘‘Century Magazine.” Mr. Hawthorne, 
who was never a member of a college crew, and 
whose practical experience in this branch of athletics 
has been limited, finds the most serious evils to be 
betting and professionalism. The excessive secrecy 
practiced by the crews, and the giving out of mis- 
leading statements, are certainly unworthy ; but the 
object is not, as Mr. Hawthorne assumes, merely to 
affect the betting. It is unfortunately true. that 
there is some betting upon these races, but this evil 
is not one of large proportions, as is known to every 
one intimately acquainted with college racing. The 
object of the oarsmen is the glory of a victory over 
a rival. They are not mercenaries. Their deprecia- 
tion of their own powers, and efforts to conceal the 
time made in practice races, etc., are absurd, but 
they are not unnatural for athletes who, after all, 
are only boys, and given to boyish ways, although it 
must be admitted that their ideas are sometimes 
affected by professional influence. Here is a real 
evil, one which has been strenuously opposed by 
President Elliot, himself an old Harvard oarsman, 
and yet the Harvard crew this year has employed a 
professional trainer. Mr. Hawthorne’s condemnation 
o{ professional trainers, professional associations and 
ideas, is not a particle too severe. 

Taking these strictures altogether, the practical 
question is suggested whether the evils of the preg- 
ent system are sufficiently great to justify a pressure 
for the abolishment of inter collegiate athletic con- 
tests. Dr. Sargent leans strongly to this conclusion. 
He proposes instead ‘‘the harmonious development 
of the physique, and the building up and broadening 
out of the highest types of manhood and woman- 
bood,” which, as he says, has been the theme of 
writers ‘on education from Plato to Herbert Spencer. 
Archibald Maclaren, in Eogland, and William Blaikie, 
formerly a famous Harvard oarsman, have both done 
much to expound the doctrine of symmetrical devel- 
ment as opposed to the one-sided, illogical exercise of 
the special athlete. The theory is perfect, and it is 
most encouraging to find an educated, intelligent 
man like Dr. Sargent making physical examination 


j 


a science, and utilizing the large opportunities of 


of would-be imitators. 


Harvard University for the harmonious improvement 
of the individual—tis ‘‘ all round” preparation for 
his life battle, and his approximation as closely as 
possible to the physical proportions of the typical man. 

But Dr. Sargent does not sufficiently recognize 
the fact that some special stimulus to athletic exer- 
cises is usually necessary. The city man, ordered 
by his physician to take exercise, essays a few aim- 
less walks and relapses, or pulls weights at a gymna- 
sium for a few evenings, becomes bored, and drops 
‘the whole affair. If he fences, practice with the 
instructor soon grows tiresome; but if he meets 
others of about the same caliber, and begins to 
measure blades with them, his exercise at once 
becomes interesting. Now, the abstract desirability 
of symmetrical physical proportions will hardly 
induce the average young man to devote much time 
to searching out and strengthening his weakest 
points. But if by some means a special interest in 
athletic exercises can be awakened, then it will be 
possible for a judicious guardian like Dr. Sargent to 
direct that interest rightly. It is in furnishing such 
a stimulus that boat races and ball matches fulfill 
their most valuable function. Only eight men row 
upon a college crew; but its existence leads to the 
formation of minor crews, and tempts men to the 
river because it is a center of interest. Without the 
crew, which is the sun of college boating, the pall of 
darkness would settle down upon boat-house and 
river. This is true of other sports, notably baseball 
and tennis. There are few ‘‘ crack ” tennis players 
at any ove college ; but the presence of the few, and 
their preparations for tournaments, bring out scores 
Professional baseball may 
be an absurdity, but the existence of this absurdity 
has stimulated ball-playing everywhere; while the 
races for the America’s cup. although only a few 
wealthy men are directly concerned, exert an inflo- 
ence felt in the multiplication of small yachts and 
humble catboats, to the consequent physical better- 
ment of old and young. The lessons of self-denial, 
pluck, and endurance learned by college oarsmen 
have some value, although there are to be set 
against them obvious losses; but the chief, and per- 
haps the only substantial, reason for justifying inter- 
collegiate contests is the value of crew and nine as a 
stimulus to general participation in athletic exer- 
cises. 

Moreover, it seems to us that Dr. Sargent over- 
rates the tendency to regard sport as an end rather 
than a means. The contests exemplifying this 
tendency are always covspicuous, while the exercise 
of those who take athletics as a means pesses un- 
noticed. Some motive is usually unecessary, and it 
will very often be found that this motive is not un- 
connected with a spirit of rivalry. But it is impos- 
sible to deny, despite Dr. Sargent’s. pessimistic 
opinions, that athletic exercises of all kinds have 
grown greatly in favor among us within ten years— 


witness bicycling and tennis, to go no further. It — 


bas become fashionabie to participate in some form 
of sport, and with this awakened interest rightly 
directed by students of physical culture, it does not 
seem necessary to entertain gloomy views of the 
future. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


HIS movement, of which we give some account 
in another column, is of Jarger proportions and 
deeper significance than we had supposed. A move- 
ment which has grown in six years from one local 
society in a New England church to 2,314 societies, 


with an aggregate membership of 140,000; with — 


representatives in every State of the Union but three, 
and in nearly every important Protestant denomina- 
tion may fairly be counted one of the signs of the 
times. And it appears to us a very healthful sign, 
one full of promise for the vital power and spiritual 
efficiency of the churches of the future. We think 
that even John Morley, if he could have been in 
Saratoga last week, would have thought that, in some 
circles in America, religion is still a ‘‘ supreme, 
penetrating, controlling, decisive part of a man’s 
life ;* that it is not true of all nineteenth century 
Obristians that ‘‘ conscience has lost its strong and 
on -preasing energy,” or that ‘‘tke sense of personal 
responsibility lacks sharpness of edge.” This move- 
ment has not only largeness of proportions, but 
spiritual depth, What aggressive missionary force 
there is in it has yet to be demonstrated : but if the 
promise of the present is fulfilled, it will be a reser- 
voir of Christian activity whose products not even a 
sanguine faith can easily over-estimate. : 
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The movement appears to us also to demonstrate 
in a practical way some truths and principles for 
which we have long contended, but which needed 
embodiment to become apparent. These youpg men 
and women are united by no common organization ; 
for each local society is entirely independent of every 
other, and the United Society has no authority over 
any of them. Theyare bound together by no hier- 
archy and by no common legislative body. They 
have no history as a bond of union, for the whole 
movement is but six yeacs old. They possess no 
liturgy ; their movement centers about the prayer- 
- meeting; but the prayer-meeting is one of absolute 
freedom of individual utterance, in speech, song, and 
prayer. They have no common creed—absolutely 
none. Their bond of union is allegiance to a Person. 
They are united by a pledge and purpose ‘‘ to pro. 
mote an earnest Christian life among the members,” 
to increase their mutual acquaintance, and to make 
them more useful in the service of God.” They have 
put into organic form the sentence that Ohristian- 
ity is a life, rather than a doctrine ; the declaration 
that itis broader than any denomination, more vital 
than any liturgy, profounder in experience than any 
creed. Tae rapid growth of the societies affords an 
illustration of what the church might both become 
and do, if it bad sufficient grace to revert to the 
simple condition of primitive Obristianity, and become 
simply organiz:d societies of men and women who 
believe themselves Obristians, and are willing to co- 
operate for the promotion of Caristian life on the 
earth. It answers the oft-asked question, ‘‘ Can two 
walk together unless they are agreed ?” by showing 
what kind of agreement is necessary to enable 
Christians to walk together ; an agreement not in 
theoretical opinions, but in spiritual purpose and in 
practical Christian work. 

The movement is yet in a measure experimental ; 
it has yet serious dangers to meet : chiefly, perhaps, 
the danger of contenting itself with a mere ebullient 
and unharnessed enthusiasm. The text it now needs 
to ponder is Ohrist’s thrice-repeated question and 
direction to Peter, ‘‘ Lovest thou me? Feed my 
sheep.” Bat if the promise of the present is ful 
filled, if the indications of the Saratoga Convention 
do rot mislead, if it becomes as efficient in preaching 
the Gospel as it has already become in ministering 
to the devotional life of Christians, and if it extends 
in the future with anything like the rapidity which 
has marked its extension in the pa3t yea", the church 
of the twentieth century will far exceed th3 church 
of the nineteenth both in heartiness of Christian 
consecration and in energy of aggressive piety ; and 
some of the present members of the S pciety of Ohris- 
tian Endeavor may live to see measurably accom- 
plished, in part through its ministry, Christ’s prayer 
for his church, ‘‘ That they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE. 


N announcing the death of Samuel Elliot Warner, 

for thirty years Assistan‘ Secretary of the Amer. 
ican Tract Society, we desire to offer a tribute of 
affectionate respect to a man whose merits were far 
beyond his fame. Modesty is not a characteristic 
of American vice. But Mr. Warner’s self-deprecia- 
tion prevented him from the fall exercise of his 
powers, and his editorial posivion was one not favor- 
able to a full public credit for the powers which he 
exercised. For many years he was the principal 
editor of the ‘‘ American Massenger,” and an asso- 
ciate editor of the ‘Illustrated Obristian Weekly.” 
He excelled as a pavagraphist, his literary judgment 
was excellent, and the notable accuracy of both the 
~ ‘papers with which he was coanected was largely due 
to his keen observation aud his sensitive tastes. 
He was by na‘ure catholic and in hearty sympathy 
with every g00d work, while he possessed a health- 
ful power of indignation against hypocrisy and 
injustice. H» was an indefatigable and unwearied 
worker. His industry was spontaneous and enthu- 
siastic. Jong experience had given him also great 
skill in the adminis.rative duties of an editorial 
office—duties which are minute, perplexing, and 
burdensome to a degree never appreciated by the 
public, and only apprecia‘ed by the editor-in-chief 
when an occasional! abzence of his assistant rolls them 
off upon his own shoulders. For the first five or six 
years of the “Illustrated Christian Weekly” 1 
was associa‘ed with Mr. Warner in its editorial 
direction and contro]. It was with some difficulty 
that I won his consent, when the paper was estab- 
ished, to the placing of his name where it properly 


belonged, at the head of the editorial columns with 
my own. During all my association with him our 
relations of cordial friendship were never marred by 
a single experience of disagreeable difference ; 
though he was conservative and I was progressive, 
and we were both frank in the expression of our 
opinions. I early learned to rely g:eatly upon the 
wisdom of his judgment, and absolutely upon the al- 
most infallibily of his literary taste. He whois simply 
an editor, appearing before the public only in the 
printed columns of his own paper, sacrifices ‘his per- 
scnalty by the very nature and necessities of his 
position ; and Mr. 8 E. Warner was well-known out- 
side the sanctum, and his own church and social circle. 
If the conclusions of the recent committee are carried 
out, the ‘‘Illustrated Ohbristian Weekly” will cease 
its existence almost simultaneously with the death of 
its editor. But the American Tract Society will be 
exceptionally fortunate if it finds any one able 
entirely io fill the vacant place in the ‘‘ American 
Messenger.” 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE two Visitors of Andover Seminary, Meesrs. 

Eustis and Marshall, met in Boston last week to 
make up the record in the case of appeal from their 
decision to the Supreme Court by Professor Smyth. 
Within three days after the delivery of their opinion 
the counsel of Professor Smyth addressed-a letter to 
them, announcing bis iatention to carry the case to the 
court, and praying for a complete copy of the eviience 
and arguments presented at the trial to lay before the 
Justices of the Court. The counsel will have their 
specification ready to file with the clerk of the court by 
August first. The appeal will be before the court in 
Essex Connty, which holds its sessions in Salem, An- 
dover Seminary being within this jurisdiction. It will 
come before any justice who holds the nex! court at 
Salem, who wil! press the case, it being purely a q:es- 
tion of law, up to the Supreme Court. The earliest 
time this body, composed of five of the seven justices, 
can hear the arguments, will be in November. If it 
goes by that session the next session will be in March. 
There wil] be no delay on the part of the respondent. 


Whatever influence for good the Cbristi:n scientists 
and Mind-Healers may have with nervous people, people 
who are hypochondriacs, there are frequent reports of 
the evil they do in malignant cases of cancer and other 
diseases A recent case of an old lady who was suffer- 
ing from cancer, and had repeated hemorrhages, reveals 
the nonsense of denying that there is any disease. She 
Was assured that she was vot diseased, that she was get- 
ting better, and she was urged tc go out, all the whi'le 
suffering severely, and not allowed the alleviatiog effects 
of medicine. Up to the very last these practitioners 
insisted that she was getting better. Another case—a 
woman far gone in consumption—also revesis the fanati- 
cilem of trying to cure all ills by simply insisting that 
disease is not a reality. Tris woman was told, in the 
last stages, that the swelling of her limbs was a su-e 
symptom that she was better. Hundreds and hundreds 
of similar cases, which u'‘terly put to fault the healing 
power of the sclentists, never get reported in their jour- 
nals; while the fanciful cases—the cases in which, 
doubtlees, there is no organi: ailment, but simply a die- 
turb.d imagination, nervousness, or hypcchondrla—are 
never overlooked. It fs quite remarkable how many of 
these women mind healers will stand up in the face of 
all facts, and stoutly insist that all diseases, even of the 
most malignant type, are fiction, and not reality. It is 
still more remarkable that so many people seem to like 
humbuggcry. 


The Hon Al!pheus Hardy has been suffering for 
some time from a singular accident. Hoe is a man who 
has always been trusted with the keeping and manage- 
ment of charitable fuads He was cutting off coupons 
belonging to a trust fund and dropped the shears, a 
long pointed pair. He picked them up and continued 
his work till he cast his eye down and saw a pool of 
blood on the floor. Odae of the blades had lanced the 
calf of his Jeg all unconsclously to himsel?. There was 
no pain and he was removed to his house, the wound 
dressed, and the expectation was that the wound would 
s)0n hea! and he be again in his place of business in 
the Sears Building But while the wound has healed 
Mr. Hardy has not gained strength, and the physicians 
regard his case as critical. He has been accustomed to 
epend his summer vacations at Bar Harbar, and is now 
dzsirou; to go there, to his home as he calls {t, to get 
the invigoratiog «ff cts of the ocean alr. 


In the last two weeks the Boston east wind has for- 
gotton to come, leaving the city t) scorch under a blaz. 
ing sun, and the people to pant for pure air. Ou.ce or 


twice the ocean gent in a gentle breeze that did not stay, 


retreating as if confronted by an overpowering force. 
S.me days people who have gone to the shores have 
experienced hotter weather there than at home. On 


but did not cool the air. 


In conversation with Rev. Judson Titsworth, of 
Miliwaukee, on Monday, I gathered some interesting 
and suggestive facts concerning his work. H's is a 
‘‘down town” church. When he commenced his 
pastorate a few years since, the church was greatly 
crippled. One of his first moves was to induce the 
parish to scale down the price of pews fifty per cent. 
The pews were then offered for sale at auction, the 
bidding being simply for first and second choice, and 
soon. The result was that wealthy men pald ‘‘ choice 
money,” while the average man and all others paid fifty per 
cent. less than formerly for their slttings Mr. Titsworth 
the past year started a movement in the church to help 
the laboring men. His theory is that these men need 
education. He arranged with the city high schoo) 
teacher to teach political economy to a class, if a small 
number could be persuaded to take the course. Mr. 
Titsworth threw his energies into the scheme, and some 
hundred and fifty came regularly to his church to receive 
instruction, and very great interest was elicited in the 
lectures, and in discussions, asking and answering ques- 
tions. He further arranged to have a course of lectures 
in his church from the best talent, the course ticket 
being only ove dollar. He limited the tickets to five 
hundred, leaviog a seating capacity of three hundred, 
for which he charged twenty-five and fifty cents an even- 
ing. By this arrangement the average people got their 
course tickets for $1. His expenses for the course were 
$13 600 and he received for tickete $14 000, leaving on 
hand $140 towards a course for next season. He en- 
gaged a first-class stereopticon lecturer to give two lect- 
ures in his church f>r §100, and then sold the tickets 
for ten cents a lecture, receiving one dollar and sixty- 
three cents more than he paid out. He has arranged 
with a musical society in the city, which has given only 
several choice concerts to choice audiences in a season, 
to give a course of concerts In his church next sess n, 
the number not to exceed ten, for which an entrance 
fee of only ten cents a concert will be charged. It 
seems to me that this kind of work is purely the Gos- 
pel in its every-day clothes, at work among the common 
people. His church, the Piymouth, has raised money 
to build a new church edifice with a seating capacity of 
two thousand.. Mr. Titsworth went from Chelsea to 
Milwaukee four years ago, 


Professor Woodruff, of Andover, whom the two Vis 
itors, Messre. Eustis and Marshall, refused to confirm, 
ha; accepted his election to the chair of Professor of 
Geek in Bowdoin College. Professor Goull, formerly 
of Newton Theological Seminary, is mentioned as a 
probable Professor of Nw Testament Greek at Andover. 

The Hon. Elijah Morse, of Canton, delivered an 
address in Tremont Temple Sunday evening, in place of 
the regular sermon by the pastor, on ‘‘ The Gospel from 
a business standpoint,” which the morning papers 
printed in full 


CHICAGO LETTER. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


VERY large council, to which forty-two churches 

and twenty four clergymen were invited, and at 
which sixty two pastors and delegates were pre ent, 
met at Plymouth Church, on the 27h ult., to consider 
the action of the church in dissolving {ts relations with 
Dr. S2udder, and to advise regarding the installation of 
of the Rev. F. A Gunsaulus. The pastor elect read a 
carefully prepared statement of his theological views as 
they formed a part of, and had grown out of, his relig- 
ious experiences. He dwelt especially on those doc. 
trines which had become a part of his life, and traced 
in a most interesting way the processes of their growth. 
His paper was rather a declaration of truth, which he 
had personally learned to rest upon, than the unfolding 
of a system. It was broad in spirit and tolerant toward 


be still open for investigation, and the arguments for 
and against a possible probation after death for those 
who had not heard of Christ were set forth with great 
force, the whole matter being left undecided as one on 
which God had not made his purposes known. It is no 
slight indication of public sentiment that the council, 
without asking any q 1estions, unanimously declared the 
examination satifactory, and advised the installation of 
Mr. Gunsaulus. The sermon was by the Rov. N H. 
Whettlesley, of Evanston, and other parts by Prufessors 
Boardman and Wilcox, Dr. Noble and T. P. Prudden. 


welcome to the neighborhood by D-¢. Burrows, of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 


Societies of Christian Endeavor have had a marvelous 


growth in this State within the last two years, and are 


Sunday showers came and greatly refreshed vegetation, — 


new truth. Questions of eschatology were declared to 


One of the pleasantest features was the final address of 
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rapidly acquiring a prominent place in well organized 
churches. Enthusiasm in them was greatly increased 
by the second annual convention for Illinois, held in 
Chicago last week. There was a large representation ; 
the speaking was excellent and sensible;. each in- 
dividual society was conscious of strength and pride, 
as it realized how widespread was the organ'zation 
of which it was a part, and how efficient an instrument 
such a society is for training young people in Chris- 
tian work. Especial emphasis was laid on bringing 
out the full force of the soclety as explained in its 
constitution, of being satisfied with simply a young 
peoples’ prayer-meeting, and also on the relation of the 
society to the church, and the pastor’s influence In it, 
Not the least interesting exercises were the testimony of 
many pastors to the value and working power of the 
societies in their churches, Jed by Bishop Fallons, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and the ‘‘ Question Box” 
conducted by General Secretary Ward. 


The strike kas taken on a new phase. An Arbitration 
Committee, from both the bricklayers and the master 
masons have unanimously chosen Judge Tully as ref- 
eree, and are now sitting with closed doors, trying to 
satisfactorily settle the trouble, As yet, however, there 
is no sign of agreement, and it is evident that something 
more than a brief conference is ntcessary before butl1- 
ers will dare to begin work, and workipgmen will give 
up their voluntary idleness. For sometime the German 
members of the bricklayers’ union have been complain- 
ing of the administration of their organ!zaton, and talk- 
ing of withdrawing, but have been prevented by the 
Irish members. It is hoped that this disaffection will 
lead to the formation of a new union in which the nuf- 

ances of walking delegates and arbitrary laws regard- 
ing apprentices may be abolished. 


The Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation, now in 
session, is divided into three sections, consisting of a 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Training School, 
which has a session every forenoon, at which such 
topics as the ‘‘ Organ!zation of Local Unions,” ‘‘ Sun- 
day-School Temperance,” ‘‘ Temperance Literature,” 
etc., are discussed. A mass meeting is held every after- 
noon addresed by orators of a ‘‘ naticnal reputation,” 
and a Free Parliament every evening for mutual ac- 
quaintance, and, if possible, harmony of thought among 
temperance reformers. Miss Willard fs President of the 
Convocation, which will continue {ta sessions for nearly 
two weeks. The programme contains the names of 
many of the best-known speakers and workers in the 
country. 


The First Unton Congregational Church of Quincy, 
the Rev. 8. H. Dana, pastor, has for many years been 
entirely and successfully supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. ‘' Belleving that the common brotherhood 
of man is a fundamental principle of Christianity,” it 
aims ‘‘to remove all distinctions based upon wealth, 
and does not sell or rent any pews, nor give any choice 
of seats, but invites all to seek and give Caristian sym- 
pathy and hope. ‘‘ No one’s standing in the church is 
estimated by the amount of money he gives.” Thus 
the church declares its purpose ‘‘ not only to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, but to have all meet before the 
Lord on one commoa level.” Nearly every church 
holds some such principles, very few, however, put 
them into such successful operation. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


HESE cabalistic letters represent Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The sixth annual 
meeting of the united society is In session this week in 
‘Saratoga. I have come up here to acquaint myself by 
personal contact with a movement which I have known 
thus far only from afar through newspaper reports. It 
is larger in its dimensions and more earnest in {ts spirit 
than I had conceived. If no Galatian coldness over 
takes it; if it falls into no formalism from which it is 
now free ; does not fall to idolizing its own organization 
—a delicious and dangerously subtle form of self-wor- 
ship ; continues to be as broad in its sympathies, as 
catholic in its faith, and as spiritual in its consecration 
as it apparently is to-day, no one can foresee the sanctt- 
fying, not to say converting, influence which it will 
exercise upon the church of the future. 

During the past year the Socteties of Christian [n- 
deavor have multiplied from 856 to 2,314; during the 
past six years, from nothing toa membership of 140,000, 
Every State but three and every Territory but three has 
one or more of these Societies. Every evangelical 
denomination is represented, and there are Societies in 
some Unitarian churches. They are individual. local, 
independent ; but they are all aflilflated in a United 
Society, incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
with headquarters in Boston, with a PresiJent, Treas- 
urer, and General Secretary, and with a weekly news- 
paper, the ‘‘Golden Rule,” of Boston, having been 


adopted by this Convention as the organ of the move 


ment. The present Convention, it was publicly stated 
on the platform to-day by the pastor of the Methodist 
church, is the largest and most enthusfastic religious 
gathering ever held in Saratoga. It numbers 1,500 
delegates. ‘They are in attendance from almost every 
Northern State, and from some Southern States: dele- 
gates from Florida and Alabama have both spoken on 
the floor of the houte. The attendance has packed the 
largest church in Saratoga during a three days’ meeting. 
When I saw by the programme that a prayer-meeting 
had been appointed for 6:30 in the morning, I thought 
the zeal of the managers had run away with their dis- 
cretion. But when I reached the church this morning, 
five minutes late, the church was full; not less than 
800 or 1000 were present, some occupying seats in the 
aisies. The only vacant seats were a few In the rear of 
the church and some in the gallery. The meeting was 
conducted on Y. P. 8S. C. E. methods. Ladies took 
part as freely as gentlemen, though they could not 
always be heard; most of the time was occupied with 
prayers ; singing was spontaneous, and without previous 
announcement of hymns; at times three delegates were 
on their feet at once; there were no pauses; not a 
prayer or address occupled more than a minute and a 
half, the average was probably less than a minute; the 
normal prayer was a fingle thanksgiving or a single 
petition, the normal address a single verse of Scripture, 
with one sentence following in emphasis or {aterpreta- 
tion; the congregation broke up and dismissed itself, 
singing as it went out—a novelty to me which, at least 
in this case, carried with it a delightful sense of spirit- 
ual power and spiritual enjoyment. These grouped 
facts may serve to indicate something of both the extent 
and the spirit of the movement, which has grown to 
such proportions, and {fs growing with such rapidity. 

The readers of The Christian Union already know 
something of this movement from articles which have 
been from time to time published in ita columns. But 
I shall write of it as if they knew nothing. Repetition 
is sometimes not only harmless, but useful, and even 
necessary. 

The first Scclety of Christian Endeavor was orgar- 
ized by the Rev. F. E. Clark, the father of the whole 
movement, in Williston Church, Portland, Me., in 
1881. He had no conception of that whereunto the 
thing would grow; no idea, I judge, at first, that it 
would grow to anything. He was burdened, as many 
a pastor has been, by the problem how to serve and 
utilize the life of his young people. In the church of the 
patt they could scarcely with propriety take part in the 
ordinary church meeting. They could find little in the 
repetition of prayers, exhortations, and experiences 
from their elders to attract them. In many churches a 
complicated creed barred thelr entrance to the church- 
In others examinations which often demanded the 
experiences of a rcfined Christian character from youth 
who, in the nature of the case, could not possess it, 
further obstructed thelr way. Social unions, literary 
clubs, scclables, fairs, and festivals served but a very 
poor substitute for true Christian activity. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations did set some to work, but 
only the young men; and it quite as often drew from 
as min{stered to the energies of the church. What were 
the circumstances and conditions of the Williston 
Church I do not Enow. At all events, its pastor hit 
upon the germinant form of the finally matured Y. P. 
8S. C. E. as an organ{zation to bring out the activities of 
his young people and to furnish them employment. In 
all the future developments the fundamental principles 
evolved by the founder have not been departed from, 
though what was intended as a local organization, in 


connection with a local church, has grown to be a na- 


tional organization, with promise of an, as yet, unseen 
future. The success of the first Society led to inquiries. 
These were answered first by personal letters, then by 
hektograph copies, then by printed circulars. The liter- 
ature has now grown to be a distinct and emphatic 
feature of the movement. Its nature !s partly indicated 
by the saying of one of the speakers: ‘‘ We need a 
prayer-meeting literature.” Its extent is indicated by 
the declaration of another that the calls are such that it 
ought to be printed by the ton. 

The essential principles of the Y. P. 8. C. E. 1s organ- 
ization around a purpose aud a piedge rather than 
around a form elther of worship or of doctrine. This 
principle is ind'cated by the two following articles, in 
what is called the Model Constitutlon—a constitution 
recommended to, but not obligatory upon, the local 
Societies : 

ARTICLE I[.— Object. Its object shall be to promote an 
earnest, Christian life among its members, to increase tbeir 
mutual acquaintance, and to make them more usefal in the 
service of (iod, 

© 2, The active members of 
this Society shall consist of all young persons who believe 
themselves to be Christians, and who sincerely desire to 
accomplish the results above specified.”’ 

It will be observed that members are not required to 
be church members, or to subecribe to or possess any 
creed. They are, however, by another article, pledged 


to attend the prayer-meeting with regularity, and every 
active member is pledged to take some part, however 
slight, in every meeting. The prayer meeting is the 
heart of the Society. It may, and generally does, have 
other meetings and engages more or less {n other work. 
But a society with only a weekly prayer meeting, con- 
ducted on the above basis, would beatrue Y.P.8.C.E, 
and a society without such a prayer meeting, what- 
ever else it may do, would not be a Y. IP. 8. C. E. 
Great stress is laid on the pledge of every active mem 
ber to take some part in the prayer-meeting. Some 
societies have been organized without the pledge, in 
order to make it easy for diffident members to join; 
but they generally have proved failures and have 
either died a natural death or been reorganized and 
revivified with the added pledge. The part taken in 
fulfillment of this pledge may be very slight—a brief 
prayer of but one sentence, a verse recited, a hymn 


called for. The object is to induce in ever member. 


& sense of personal responsibility. There are no pass 
engers; all are crew. It has seemed to me that not 
quite enough stress is laid on aggressive work for 
others, that a more missionary character must be given 
to the movement to keep it healthful ; but this is only 
the impression of a three days’ observer. l’erhaps 
better and fuller information would change this Im- 
pression. Literary and social features are not involved 
in the constitution, and do not appear to be com- 
mended by the leaders. Experifence thus far appears 


to demonstrate that the more perfectly, specitically, © 


and spiritualiy religious the movement can be Kept, 
the stronger its hold on the youth, and the wider its 
influences, and the more rapid its growth. It Is essen- 
tlally a Gospel movement. 

_ I have talked with not a few pastors who are here ; 
their testimony is uniform to the value of the Y. P. 3. 
C. E. to the church in {ts work. It increases the 
activity in the Sunday-schools ; it intensifies and ener- 
gizes the church benevolent and missionary work; it 
puts new life into the regular church prayer-meeting. 
One pastor told mea few moments ago that, during the 
last year, sixty-six had united with his church on pro 

fession of faith, of whom fifty-five had come from the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. I cannot learn that it has had anywhere 
the effect which a critic might possibly dread, to draw 
off the energies and enthusiasm of the young poopie for 
church work, or to lesson their intelligemt apprehension 
of truth, or tomake them subatitute sentiment for rational 
principle, or to separate them sympathetically from 
their elders. All its influence has been in the opposite 
direction. It has strengthened the churches in which tt 
has been organized, added enthusiasm to its activities, 
strengthened faith, deepened and made consecration 
more earnest. So farasIcan learn, its intluence thus 
far has been wholly good, and in nothing evil. 

It remains to describe in a few words the Convention 
itself. A few words can describe all that is describable. 
For it has been a Convention of religious spirit rather 
than of either ideas or executive action, of consecration 
rather than of debate. The business transacted has 
been very slight—one morning was given to hearing 
reports from the field, chiefly reports of the remark- 
able growth of organizations. In the course of these 
reports, however, it appeared that in I[!l{nols about 
1 000 have un{ted with the churches during the year from 


the Y. P. 8. C. E., and from several Statesrevivals were . 


reported in connection with the meetings. As yet no 
thorough system seems to have been devised for ascer- 
taining and reporting spiritual results. Iam not 
so sure as I once was of the real value of such census 
taking. Perhaps David’s experiencs may carry 4 lesson 
which we might profitably ponder. Iam notsure. One 
morning was devoted largely to receiving subscriptions 
for State and local organizations for the genera! work. 
They aggregated $6,000. By resolution the ‘* Golden 
Rule” was adopted as the national organ of the societies ; 
and by another the Rev. F. I}. Clark was elected Pres! 

dent of the Board of Trustees, and asked to resign his 
pastorate and accept the editorship of the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule,” and give himself to this work. This, I judze, itis 
probable he will do ; though he gave no positive answer. 
The rest of the sessiuns were devoted chiefly to ad- 


dresses which maintained a high standard of spir!tual 


power. Dr. Wayland Hoyt preached an admirable 
sermon on the power of personality, admirable both for 
forcefulness of illustration and singular excellence of 
Giction. Dr. Josiah Strong presented the posstbilities 
of this country’s future with a compactness of statement 
and a felicity of figure which made his statistics giow, 
and turned his arithmetic into a poem. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott dwelt upon four conditions of successful 
Christian work in our age: settled convictions, fearless 
convictions, active convictions, and vital convictions. 
Dr. C. F. Thwing diecussed effectively the relation of 
the Christian endeavor to the missionary cause. The Rev. 
L. A. Crandall urged the necessity of a high and definite 
aim in the Christian life for practical results. The young 
evangelist, the Rev. A. Fay Mills, stirred his audience 
deeply with an eloquent plea for deeper consecratton. 
Aud as I drop this letter into the post office the closing 
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meeting begins with addresses by Drs. Deems and Mc- 
Arthur, of New York. So ends a meeting which, in 
spiritual power and value, has never been excelled by 
any I ever attended, if pcssibly I except one or two of 
the American Board. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN SOUTH WALES. 
I.—THE DEMONSTRATION. 


N Saturday, the 4‘h of June occurred a memorable 
eventin the history of Wales. Mr. Gladstone’s 
visit to Sir Hussey Vivian, Singleton Abbey, Swansea, 
afforded the Liberals of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire a favorab’e opportunity to bonor the veteran chief- 
tain of Liberalism, and also to show their anpreciation 
of his immense services in the cause of Home Rule 
T wo days before, be had journeyed through the heart of 
Wales, from Hawarden io Singleton, and the whole 
journey was one continuous triumph. Wherever the 
train stopped for a few minutes, crowds were gathered 
to give him an enthusiastic welcome, present addresses, 
and listen to his utterances. On Friday night 300 
traiped voices, under the leadership of the eminent Es 
Morlais, serenaded him at Singleton. The climax, how- 
ever, was reached on Saturday. The L'berals of South 
Wales poured into Swansea from every part, by thou. 
sands and tens of thousands, and in the most orderly 
manner, with their banners of various devices and 
mottoes, with their green and white rosettes, with their 
brass bands, drum and fife bands, they marched past the 
great statesman fifty thousand strong The famous 
Midlothian campaign, according to the London press 
men at Sirgleton, was ioferior to this in magnitude, and 
so forth. It was a grand spectacle—this nation’s tribute 
to the Grand Oid Man. Sir Hussey Vivian, it may be 
added characterised the demonstration as of the kind 
that Wales had never seen, that the country had never 
seep, tbat, perbaps, the world had never seen One of 
the main conditions, be it understood, of Mr Gladstone’s 
consent to receive the demonstration was that he should 
not be expected to make a speech. These myriads, con. 
sequently, coming from ail parts of South Wales and 
from C rk (for there was a contingent from the Emerald 
Isle), only expected a momentary glance at the features 
of him whom they delighted to honor, as they filed past, 
four, five, six, seven, and eight deep. The impresstion- 
able hearts of the Welsh were profoundiy moved, and 
their fervent admiration found vent in enthusfastic 
cheers and hurrahs, succeeded by such soul-stiring 
hymns as ‘“‘Bydd myrdd o ryfeddodan,” ‘Yu y 
dyfroedd mawr a'r tonan,’ and the sweet melancholy 
air, ‘‘ Land of my Fathers.” I will close this part by 
giving Sir E J. Reed’s, MP. (Cardiff) song, composed 
for the occasion : 
Tune—*‘ Men of Harlech.” 
Hail! all hail! O noble leader ! 
Of our cause the mighty pleader ; 
None from thee will prove seceder ; 
All to thee will cling ! 
From the clouded hills descending, 
Through the golden valleys wending, 
All our myriad voices blending, 
Re With one voice we sing. 


Thou ’midst Britain’s sons art peerless, 
Mind most lofty, heart most fearless, 
Hopefullest in days most cheerless, 
Worthiest of our love ! 
Slander’s breath blows idly by thee, 
Foes with falsehood vainly ply thee, 
Friends desert thee and deny thee, 
Still thou tower’st above. 


O’er the storm's commotion, 
Like some rock in ocean, 
Firm and strong, enduring wrong, 
Grand is thy devotion ! 
Heediess of the foes assalling, 
Cambria’s sons crowd round thee hailing 
All thy truth and might unfailing, 
Sboutipg o’er and o'er. 


From our hearts upbounding, 
To the heavens resounding, 

Bursts the cry, ‘‘ Extol him high 
Whose noble works abounding 
Crown the head for us grown hoary, 
Crowd the page of Britain’s story, 
Give the Empire power and glory! 

Laud him evermore !”’ 


His the truest union ; 
Hearts in Warm communion, 
The harmony of nations free— 
(Coercion is disurnion.) 
‘‘Grand old mau!"’ Yea, grander never 
Wrought for us with high endeavor, 
Toiled the people’s chains to sever, 
Fought for freedom more! 


Il.—MR. GLADSTONE AND WELSH GRIEVANCES, 

At the banquet in the evening at Singleton, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech dealt almost exclusively with the question 
of Ireland and Home Rule. He made important con- 
eessions on the twenty-fourth clause in the Home Rule 
bill of last year, touching the retention of the Irish mem- 


bers in the Imperial Parliament. It remains to be seen 
what effect the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, during his 
brief sojourn in South Wales, will have upon the dis- 
sentient Liberals. The verdict of Wales, as is the ver- 
dict of the civilized world, with the isolated exception of 
parliamentary Eogland, is practicaily unanimous on 
home rule for the sister island, across St. George’s chan- 
nel. Soon after the last contingent marched past Mr. 
Gladstone, he made a magnificent speech, in the course 
of which he dwelt upon Welsh nationality and its fatr 
claims. The London ‘‘ Times” sneers at what it desig- 
nates ‘‘the spurious nationalism ” of Wales; but then 
one must remember that the ‘’ Times ” has invariably 
treated ‘‘ gallant little Wales” with the utmost con- 
tempt. Suflice it to say that Mr. Gladstone, in his 
speech on Saturdsy, recognized the nationality of Wales. 
‘‘T attirm,” he says, ‘‘ that Welsh nationality {s as much 
a reality as English nationality. It may not be as big a 
reality, in that it does not exiend over so large a coun- 
try ; but with the traditions and history of Wales, with 
the language of Wales, with the religion of Wales, with 
the feeling of Wales, with the intention and determina. 
tion of Wales, I maintain that the Weleh nationality is 
as true as the nationality of Scotland, to which by blood 
I exclusively belong.” Wales has not been accorded her 
proper shsre of recognition in the Imperial Parliament, 
‘because she has been too patlent and too silent.” 
John Bull wiil not redress grievances unless compelled 
by loud clamor and inveterate persistency of demand. 
There never has been a distinctive Welsh party in the 
House of Commons till the awakenfng national spirit 
demanded it in the present Parliament. The people 
begin to realize, afler centuries of torpor and callous 
indifference, the undue preseure of too patiently endured 
grievances. The extention of the suffrage, and the edu- 
cation and agitation consequent upon committal cf the 
Liberal party to home rule, have roused them to a sense 
of their power, and they are determined to wield that 
power. 

The class legislation of the past {1s doomed. Democ- 
racy is at the he)m, and the Ship of State will be 
steered to sult the purposes of the greatest porsible 
number, ‘“ The right of populations,” as M. Renan 
ssys, ‘‘to decide their fate is the only solution of the 
difficultles of the presenttimes.” Wales is already 
struggling for the possession of that right. But Par- 
lHismentary England obstinately blocks the way. 


polls by an overwhelming majority for Dleestablish- 
ment—though Wales, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
is a ‘‘ nation of noncorformists,” and the State Church 
an alien, ministering to a small minority—yet the 
present Government refused Mr. Dillwyn the day to 
which he was entitled, to discuss his motion for Dises- 
tablishment. There are 3 000 chapels in Wales, with an 
annual income from voluniary contrtoutions of $2 000,- 
000 The English Church employs its great wealth and 
station and the national endowments of Wales for the 
purposes of proselytism. The{njustice of such a course 
is apparent. Speaking of Welsh Disestablishment, Mr. 
Gladstone declared himself prepared to legislate in 
accordance with the views and wishes of the people. 
Questions of deep and profound interest to Wales shall 
be ‘‘ settled in accordance with the interests of Wales, 
and thoee interests should be judged matnly according 
to the views of the people of Wales. The people of 
Wales may make mistakes in judging of their own 
interests, but they are more likely to judge weli of their 
own interests than people in England, who know little 
or nothing about them.” 

The resistance to the payment of tithes is widespread. 
Exciting scenes in connection with distrafat-sales have 
eccurred in various parts, especially in North Wales. 
What with reform of the Land Laws, and Intermediate 
Education, Anti-tithe Leagues, and D!sestablishment, 
and also Home Rule, the political life of Wales is pro- 
foundly, and, let us hope, beneficlally stirred. 


W. JosEeru. 
SocTH WALES, 


GERMAN METHODS OF STUDY. 


By HsatmMar H, Boyvesen. 


UESTIONS relating to higher education and the 

best methods of study have been discussed with 

& tuoroughness in Germany which makes the conclu- 
sions arrived at particularly valuable. I doubt if any 
unprejudiced person can spend any length of time ata 
German university, without becoming convinced that the 
standard of scholarship is higher there than in English 
or American institutions of similar grade. This is 
largely due to the excellence of the preparatory echools 
(gymnasia), but also, in a measure, to the methods of 
siudy pursued at the universities themselves. Such mere 
ex'ernal s{imu/i as the fee-system (which makes a man 
anxious to attain the equivalent in knowledge for the 
money expended), and the expectation of employment 
in the civil service of the State, I shall pass by ; though, 


ny they exert a considerable influence in 
arousing the ambition of students who look upon 


Though, for ‘nstance, Wales has declared at the 


scholarship as a mere means of obtaining a livelihood. 
My object is rather to call attention to a special feature 
of German university instructlon—the so-called seminar 
—which has recently been introduced, experimentally, 
and with excellent results, in several American colleges. ' 

The purpose of the seminar is to bring professor and 
student into closer mental contact, and therefore to 
stimulate the latter to independent research. Out of a 
Class of several hundred, the professor selects, by com- 
petitive examination or otherwise, a certain number 
whom he regards as especially promising, and meets 
them privately, at stated hours, for the discussion of 
topics connected with his branch of study. In order 
to illustrate the character of these discussions, and their 
effect upon the student, I shali have to draw upon my 
personal experiences, during my sojourn at the Univers- 
ity of Leipsic. 


Of pecullar interest to me was Professor Zarncke’s - 


** Alt Deutsches Seminar,” which met twice a week, in 
the evening, in hts private study. ©neof the members, 
and invariably the one most distinguished for scholarly 
attainments, was appointed senior or presiding officer 
for the term. The professor sat by, threw in a critical 
remark now and then, and acted as a sort of higher 


tribunal, to which every knotty point had to b3 referred. 


Our text was Wolfram von Eschenbach’s ‘“* Tristom und 
Isolt,” one stanzs being usually assigned to each to read, 
translate, and criticise. I noticed, at firat with some 
surprise, that all the criticisms were linguistic. The 
unusual form of a word, an irregular ending, a striking 
contraction or elisfon—in fact, all that referred, as it 
were, tothe mechanical outfit of the text, was promptly 
noticed and commented upon. It struck me, however, 
after further observation, that no one ever called atten- 
tion to the literary beauty of the text; an apt simile or 


a clumsy and Jabored one (of which a great many occur 


in Wolfram von E:chenbach), an imperfect rhyme, a 
surprising turn of speech, a picturesque metaphor, were, 
as a rule, allowed to escape unnoticed. But if a comma 
was misplaced, or an interpolation was suspected, or the 
editor had takem a questionable liberty with the text, 
every one was sitting on needles, brimming over with 
critical z3al. To be sure, it was very laudable, ina 
philological ‘‘ seminary,” to confine one’s self so exclu- 
sively to philological study ; but it did seem at times a 
little needlessly heroic. At least, so I thought at first, 
until I discovered that it was not self-abnegation, but 
blindness, which prevented these young scholars from 
se'z\ng hold of the many alluring clues which were con 


tinually pretenting themselves. Here, for instance, a 


reflection regarding a now obsolete German custom lay 
near at hand; here, through all the cumbersome accu. 
mulation of words, a charmingly vivid picture of med!:«- 
val life flashed forth; here an inference regarding the 
moral code prevailing among the chivalrous vagabonds 
who were the prototypes of Wolfram’s heroes seemed 
inevitable ; but if any one was tempted to notice such 
trifles, he stapchly resisted the temptation. 

I am, of course, aware that the mere dis-ection of 
words is a useful and necessary exercise for the future 
philologist, but the principal object, the raison d étre 
of words, is to convey a meantng ; and in studying an 
ancient text, one would accomplish a double object by 
combining literary with grammatical observations. 

In another of Professor Zarncke’s ‘‘ Seminaries” (das 
altnordische Seminar) are studied, in the original, the 
celebrated Icelandic Njal’s Ssga. The professor here 
gave abundant proof that he, at all events, was not 
wsthetically color-biind. The most delightful discus- 
sions of philological, literary, and historical points, 


brought up in connection with the text, often detained 


us & whole hour beyond the regular time. 

Our instructor, somehow, never seemed to take 
account of time, and we too forgot that our hour was 
measured. The tremendous vigor of the old Norse 
language, which gave to each phrase, at times, the force 
of a hammer blow, the naire directness of the style, and 
the tragic intensity of the tale were so absorbing, that 
we found it impossible to adhere to the severely scien. 
tific method which was insisted upon fn other exercises 
of a similar character. Through many years I have 
preserved this ‘‘seminary” in grateful remembrance ; 
it gave me an idea of what a learned and genial pro. 
feesor, whose whole sou! is in his work, can do for his 
puplis, and it set me an example of vigorous and {nspir. 
ing instruction. 

Among Professor Zirncke’s regular courses of lec- 
tures, which he repeats annually, though with many 
modifications, the one entitled ‘‘ The History of German 
Grammar” {is especially notable. He begins with the 
Gothic period of the language, and traces the progress 
and development of grammatical forms, through the 
Old High German and Middie High German periods, 
down to the present time. 

He makes occasional excursions into Sanscrit, where 
it is important to follow the word back to its remotest 
ancestry. Words are like certain aristocratic familfes ; 
if you pursue their pedigree a sufficient distance, you 


1 Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins. 
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are sure to stumble upon a pleblan progenitor. Abstract 
nouns of the most refined flavor are apt to descend from 
some harsh monosyllable expressing some primitive 
object, meanly and solidly concrete; verbs, which now 
dwell only in the upper regions cf the most intellectual 
brains, may be excusable if in thelr appearance they 
obliterate every reminder of their agricultural descent. 
Noblemen of pesgant origin are loudly to be blamed if 
they do not emblazon the ancestra! spade and pitchfork 
in their coat of arms. Adjectives, too, of exquleite 
complexity, accustomed to breathe the air of Parisian 
salons, sometimes retain a faint odor of the patriarchal 
tents of our Aryan ancestors, Mr. Miller's ‘‘ Science 
of Language,” and ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop,” 
abound in exemplifications of this rule, and every lect- 
ure on etymology necessarily suggests it. What before 
was accidental and incomprehensible, becomes clear and 
logical. The organic coherence and relationship between 
the various Aryan tongues invest each with a renewed 
interest. The linguistic chaos disposes itself into well- 
defined hills, and mountafas, and rivers. It iano longer 
the meaningless croakings of barbarians that we hear in 
foreign speech, but the kindred dialect of ailenated 
brethren. 

When I remember the grammatical sufferings of my 
boyhood—how, at the age of ten, I wept over consui, 
consulis, consulem, and amo, amare, amari, ama. 
tum—I cannot help regretting that the childhood of 
rational philology very nearly coincided with my own. 
If science bad been a little further advanced—if I had 
known why / have loved was amavi, and why amavesam 
meant / had loved —how many needless tears it would have 
saved me. I had an idea that God had invented Latin 
grammar asa sort Of penitential discipline for bad boys ; 
if Adam had never tinned, I reflected, Latin grammar 
‘would certainly never have been thought neceseary. I 
never imagined then that I should, some day, take up 
the study of grammar from preference and find pleasure 
init; but this grammatical regeneration dates with me 
from the years when I attended Professor Zarncke’s 
lectures. I have not the space to deecribe In detail how 
this accomplished scholar ranged over the whole field of 
philological knowledge, gathering in the focus of the 
moment half a dozen examples from as many different 
languages, applying here an historical observation as 
illustrative of his rule, and clothing the big bones of 
his sclence ina form that throbbed with interest and 
vitality. As he progres:ed from period to period, he 
was in the habit of exhibiting exact facsimiles of the 
most important codices and manuscripts belonging toa 
certain stage of the Janguage. Several leaves of the 
splendid cov/ex argentens of Ulfilas’s Bible were handed 
round and carefully examined, while the wonderful 
and dramatic history of the codex was related from the 
cathedra. I have especially a lively recollection of a 
Gothic deed of sale, trausferring a convent from the 
possession of the Lombards to that of the Romans, or It 
may have been vice «rsa. The signatures of the Gothic 
monks were full of character, and it was a great tempta- 
tion to reconstruct the lives of these rude and nsive 
converts by the ald of their crcoked elgnatures—the only 
enduring monuments which their boisterous lives left 
behind them. The character of Friar Ilsan, and other 
popular figures of the old German ballad, become very 
real inthe presenc3 of such documents. The abbott had 
only signed himself /’17:a, and there were several monks 
who contented themselves witha crozs, or some simple 
mark, which the ecribe then certified in a very elegant 
hand to be the signature of brother so and s0. 

Professor Zarccke has repeatediy been chosen rector 
magnificus of the university, as his colleagues, as well 
a3the students, always delight to honor bim. He has pub 
lished an excellent critical edition of the ‘‘ Nilbelungen 
Lied,” beside many other scholarly works. He has also 
- for many years had the £ole direction of ‘‘ Litterarisches 
Centralblatt,” in which he reviews literary pLllologicai 
books of all languages. The office of magnificus, 
by the way, isa more important office, and involves a 
larger responsibility in Leipsic, than at other German 
universities, owing to the peculfar relation of a Protest- 
ant institution to a flatholic government. The univer- 
sity, in a certain sense, occupies the position of a State 
withia the State, and its rector had formerly, for the 
time being, princely rank. Of course, it was a mere 
dead letter, n medeival tradition, which professors smiled 
at, and which no one thought of taking seriously. Never- 
theless, an anecdote is told of a certain professor, who, 
during his term of office, insisted upon interpreting the 
law literally. At a court festival, to which he was 
invited, he refused to enter, because only one of the 
castle gates (wide enough for two carriages to pa:s each 
other) was opened. The king good humoredly yielded 
to his whim, and had boih gates flung wide open, while 
the small, thin scholar strode into the brilliantly lighted 
hall, bristiing with consciousness of hia princely dignity. 
This incident brought the fearless professor no smal! 
popularity among the students. He was looked upon 
as a hero, who had valiantly maintained the dignity of 
the university in the presence of kings and mighty 
lords, 
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A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs Amenia E. Barr. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WILL OF GOD, 


‘S Not as- we will !’’—the sonnd grows sweet 
Each time our Ups the words repeat ; 
‘* Not as we will !’’—the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals, 
Like whispered voice, to calm and bless 
All unrest and all Joneliness. 
‘* Not as we will !’’—because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
efore us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfili— 
‘* Not as we will !” 
— {Helen liunt Jackson. 
HE incurable ills are the imaginary ones. Mat- 
thew s sorrow was now a real sorrow, and he bore 
it with a grand and patient resignation. Hearts take a 
deal of breaking that have their help in God Almighty, 
and the inevitable loss was borne with submissive fortt- 
tude because it was his will. Very quietly the house 
settled itself into the new order of its depleted number. 
And no one {s indispensable. This {s one of the saddest 
and most humiliating of all natural reficctions, but the 
heart must admit its truth. The husband, the wife, the 
father, the mother, the lover, {s taken away, and the 
broken home ranks draw close together, and the vacant 
‘place is in some way filled. | 

So the spring came again, and the shepherd went to 
the fells and folded his ewes and lambs. He plowed 
the head-rlg on his fields, and flung the seed-grain over 
them. When the summer was over the land, he swept 
the scythe from right to left, and cut cleanly through 
the full swath while it was yet wet with dew. Inthe 
autumn he was first in the harvest field; and, though 
he cared not for the incoming revelry, when all were 
besting time with cadence, and the house was ringing 
arcund with the harvest song, 

‘* We have plowed ! we have sowed ! 
We have reaped ! we have mowed ! 
We have brought home_every load 
With a hip! hip! hurrah!” 
he had his own song of gratitude, and was happy fn his 
increase. 

And the child became more and more to hia heart. 
For he was a bold, loving little fellow, with a nature 
like his sister Failth’s, sweet and strong. Every hope 
was centered in him, Matthew had always been a close 
man, watchful over his outgo and income, but he now 
looked with a double care after his flocks and crops, 
On Harribee land and farm no alip-string ways were 
tolerated. He Knew the value of everything he pos- 
sessed to a half-penny, and he began to be regarded as 
an able man, one who, if there were a fine cow ora 
drove of sheep for sale, was certain to have the where- 
withtobuy. 

Faith heartily seconded his plans for her brother ; 
theugb she did not tle her heart down to this one 
object. Agnes was sti!l in all her thoughts. Anxlously 
she watched for a letter from her ; but as weeks passed 
into months and years, she ceased gradually to expect 
what nevercame. Privately, Matthew hai shared her 
hope, but he never admitted it, even to his own heart, 
and perhaps was only consclous of how really a vital 
part of his life it had been by the keen pang with which 
he finally put the girl forever out of his memory. 

Faith also bad her lover. She did not make the cir- 
cumstance one to which the whole household pleasure 
and economy was to give place, but, nevertheless, he 
was very dear to her. She had loved Archie Renwick, 
in her calm, steadfast way, ever since she had thought 
of a lover; he only had received from her any 
maidenly encouragement. Archie was a distant cousin 
of her mother’s ; a jaunty, handsome young farmer who 
was perhaps less deserving of her favor than she sup- 
posed. Bu: there appears to be a perverse tendency in 
the best and strongest women toward those men who 
are morally and mentally weaker than themselves. 

There had been no objection made io the proposed 
match. Whatever Matthew thought of the young man, 
he had no fault to find with his family. The Renwicks, 
like the Harribees, had beon great ‘‘ riders,’ and also 
great saints ; and their present representative was inclined 
to be boastful—according to the mood he was in—about 
the men of both epirits. It was said quietly that he 
liked to be chief of the young chaps in the ’change-house, 
and that when he was in that peculiar condition calied 
market-merry, he was equally ready to troll out a good 
trieving song or thrill the smoky rafters with the solemn 
passion of a Covenaniing battle-hymn. 

But of these things Faith heard nothing ; and she saw 
no danger in the rather riotous good-nature which was 
partly real and partly affected. She never thought of 
his fine voice and mettlesome violin-playing leading 
him astray. She was rather attracted than warned by 
qualities so different from the somber virtues of her 
father. Archie’s father had left him a few thousand 
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pounds and the running lease of a good farm belonging 
to Lord Graeme. In wordly matters he was well-to-do 
when he first sought Faith for his wife ; but he had not 
even held his own ; and border men had begua to lock 
dublously on any business transaction which involved a 
risk with Archie Renwick. 

Matthew was quickly sensitive to this feelinz, and he 
began to consider how best to tle safoly in Fafth’s own 
power the sum of money he intended to leave her. Lut 
he made no undue haste in the matter. Fatih bad 
promised to remain with David until the child was well 
over all the dangerous places of infantile years, and 
sturdy and strong enough to take his way over the fells 
to the parish school at Mosskirtle every day. 

But years in which nothing particular happens co by 
very rapidly ; and almost before either the father or the 
sister realized the fact, thechild was in his seventh year, 
and talking with eager enthusiasm of the wonderful 
times before him—the tramp every morning and even 
ing to and from Mosskirtle with Gibby Foster an: 
Dick Musgrave, and the collle dogs which each boy 
particularly cared for. It was evident the cil!drea hed 
their confiderces and plans and expectations, and 
Matthew and Faith smiled at eaca other as they listened 
to them. They were s0 innocent, so bright with hope, 
so full of brave intentions. 

** As soon as the snow is gone, I may start for school, 
eb, fayther ?” he asked, one stormy night in February. 

‘** You may that, Davie. And you sall hae the Bible, 
and the spelling-book, and the shorter carritch I used 
mysel’ saxty yearssyne. Ihaethem ina kist upstairs.” 

‘* The spring willna be lang now, Dick says.” 

‘* Ay, though we’re in the hole o’ the winter yet, 
spring is na far ahint. And, if it’s weather-like, you 
sall gae wi’ me next market day to Hawick, and I'll buy 
you a8 new slate, and some pencils, and the llke o’ thae 
things ; forbyea gude braid bonnet, and a plaidle to hap 
yoursel’ in—for it’s aye cauld like on Kirtle brow.” 

The boy talked continually of his trip to Hawick, 
and he looked forward impatiently for the day: Ofien, 


| during the night before it, Faith heard him steal qulctly 


from his bed and lift the curtain and peep out. ‘' Tho 
stars are a’ bright, and the lift clear,” she heard him 
tell himself, and then, with a little sigh of contentment 
in the knowledge, he laid him down and tried to sleep 
again. | 

The morning was fair and not very cold. He was 
full of excitement, and Matthew could not help catch- 
ing aray or two from the boy's sunny temper. They 
went off in the tax cart together, Faith and Phemie and the 
two young lassies all standing In the open door to watch 
them away—Davie rosy and uoisy with delight, and 
Matthew half ashamed, and yet pleased with the unusual 
atmosphere ofa holiday. And all the long morning Falth 


-thought of them with a smile, as she went about her 


work, 

Early in the afternoon all was {n spotless order, and 
she took out her big wheel and began to epin. Never 
kad Harribee house-place looked more bright and 
attractive. Its great oak rafters were fuil of goodly 
hams and flitches and of bunches of sweet herbs. Its 
walls were gay with copper and pewter utensils, and 
with old delft and showy earthenware. 
chimney-plece among the tall brasa candlesticks there 
were many rosettes of variously colored satia ribbons, 
framed and glazed—Matthew’s market prizcs for fine 
sheep and cattle, and highly valued by him. A brighi 
fire of coal and peat blazed in the wide fireplace, and 


the spotless sanded floor was brightoned by a sirip of 


carpet, and a large hearth-rug of white sheepskius. 

On this strip of carpet Faith stood beside her spinu!ny- 
wheel, stepping to aud fro witha strong, alert grace, 
and singing as she did so one cf the moat plalative of 
all Scotch laments: ce 


There’s nae Cov’nant noo, lassie, 
There’s nae Cov’nant noo ; 
The Holy League and Coy’nant 
Is a’ broken through. 
Trere’s nae Renwick noo, lassie : 
_ There’s nae gude Cargill, 
_ Nor holy Sabbath preaching 
| pon the martyr’s hil!.’’ 


She was not at all conscious of the complainiag pathos 
inher voice. She was not thinking of the Covenanters ; 
but, her nature belng serious and poetic, she was render. 
ing an old hymn of her people with ail the paselonate 
regret which iuspired it. 

Nor did she know how, in her grand Doricsimplictty, 
she suggested some household deity of Homeric days ; 
for her dress was but a pialn gray winzey wilir a white 
lawn Kerchief crossed over her breast. She was pow {n 
ler twenty-seventh year, a perfect womau, nobly 
planned. Her face, though large and brows, was ver y 
handsome, her stature tai] and fively formed, and per 
beautiful arms, long and strong, and rapid io al! their 
movements, were the very embod!ment of the ehert«)h- 
ing idea—-the arms to cradle helpless infancy. to bear 
up the weak, and to pillow the slck—a woman allogether 
of ample being, such as are ordained for help and con- 
solation, 
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As she stepped backward and forward before the big 
wheel she glanced frequently out of the window. The 
day had clouded after the noon hour. She began to 
fear snow, and to watch anxtously for her father and 
Davie’s return. The clock struck three. She walked 


to the door and looked with wistful solicitude over the 


hills. Then she resumed her work, but without the 
song. In an hour she hurriedly set her wheel aside and 
again looked out. The alr was very still, the sky low 
and gray; a feeling of alarm mastered all her facul- 
ties. 

She went into the kitchen, and she saw that the milk- 
ing girls, who were just leaving for the byre, had their 
shawls over their heads ; so she understood that they 
also expected a storm. An o!d womaa was smoking at 
the fireside—Phemle, a servant who had been in Har- 
ribee Home more than forty years, and in whom Faith 
trusted with all her heart. 

‘‘Phemife, I see naught at a’ of fayther and wee 
Davie ; aud I’m feared there’s a storm brewing. The 
dogs are faulding the sheep, and they are ne'er mis- 
ta’en,’ 

Phemie rose and went to the door. Slowly she 
turned her brown, wrinkled fece to the hills, and then 
to the moss. ‘‘ There’s a storm coming up frae old 
Solway, lass. There'll be snaw, and plenty o’ ft, in half 
an hour. I wish the maister was by Johnstone's Scaur. 
It’s a vera bad bit, and his sight lana what {t ance was, 
though you daurna say the like o’ that to him. He'll 
no hear tell o’ it.” 

Faith had turned away ere the sentence was finished. 
In a few minutes she appeared with her dress kilted and 
her plaid tightly folded over her head and breast. ‘‘ I’m 
awa’ to look for them, Phemie. I hae a sickness at my 
heart anent them, You'll keep the fires and a’ else as 
they should bs—and, oh, Paemfe! Phemie! think o’ 
wee Davie, and pray God for their safety.” 

‘‘l’se do my duty, Faith, but the purposes o’ God 
canna be chaneed hy an auld wife’s tears. Come woe 
or come weal, we hae but to say, ‘ His will be done!’” 

Faith shook her head sorrowfully, and, with a heart 
sunk below all reasoning with, and which would only 
answer her forebodings, she went hurrying over the 
moor smid the first flakes of the coming snow. Happily 
there was co wind, and she knew her way without doubt 
or hesitation. It soon became dark, but yet all was so 
still that she was sure if her father had been upon the 
moor he must have heard and answered her repeated 
calls. 

A rapid walk of two miles brought her to Johnstone’s 
Scaur, a narrow pass overhanging a stony ravine nearly 
one hundred feet deep ; and here she frequently paused, 
cautiously felt her way to its extreme edge, and, peering 
over, loudly called her father’s and brother’s names. 
There was a sort of sighing wind in this narrow gorge. 
but Faith’s ears detected upon it a mournful tone of 
human agony. 

“Qh, my dear God! They are st the Scaur bot- 
tom !” 

She never reasoned with herself as to the probability. 
She knew it with that certainty with which we realize a 
dreaded presentiment. Then she stood a moment to 
consider how most speedily to helpthem. She could go 
back half a mile and enter the gorge from that end, or 
she could go forward a mile and enter it from the vil- 
lage. She chose the latter course. At the village she 
could get lights and help, and she felt confident that 
both were needed. 

When the decision was made she followed it out with 
a swiftness and strength that was marvelous to herself. 
Her soul] took complete possession of all her faculties. 
She scarcely felt her own feet; they were shod with 
brass, and the angels who :vait upon great emergencies 
held her up. The darkness was light to her. She 
never made a «tumble or a falee step. It was not snow- 
ing to her. Every pulse of her befng was bent toward 
one object—/e/p for the beloved ones lying helpless and 
alone in storm and in mortal agony. 

Her head was bent to the whirling flakes, but her soul 
was uplifted. She had come to an hour of life in 
which she forgot all about creeds or forms, and just 
clung to the very robe of her Saviour. Running, and 
praying as she ran, she soon reached the village ’change- 
house, and with white lips and gleaming eyes she pushed 
open the-door and told her sorrowing need. 

In a moment haif a dozen men were pulling their 
bonnets over their brows ani reaching down their 
plaids. The ’change-wife iit their lanterns, and put into 
Faith’s hands a flask of whisky. ‘‘ Tak’ it, for I’m 
fearing it will be sair needed,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Oh, the 
bonnie bit bairn! He was that sweet and merry this 
afternoon. I'll ne’er forget him.” 

In less than five minutes they were on the road. 
They had notfarto go. Half-way up the gorge they 
found Matthew with his son in his arms, The horse 
lay dead in its traces. The child was motionless and 
senseless, but the miserable father, with a broken arm 
and a terribly crushed ankle, had managed to get his 
boy into the neuk of his plaid, and was trying to hirple 
homeward with him. And, oh! how great, how won- 


derful, must have been the human love that could even 
contemplate such a walk ! 

But when Faith and help came, the agony he was 
enduring mastered him. He saw her lay his little Davie 
against her heart, and then he, too, lost all conscious- 
ness. His friends made a hammock of their plafds and 
carried him home; but Faith with her brother in her 
arms, far outstripped them. When the men reached 
the farmhouse bearing Matthew, Faith had had little 
David in a hot bath, and was tenderly rubbing his 
small motionless limbs before the fire. But no sign of 
consciousness came into the wide-open eyes, and when 
the doctor bent over him he shook his head mournfully, 
and he turned away to attend to the father’s more hope- 
ful fojuries. 

Alas, what days and nights of agony followed! To 
Matthew's broken limbs were added acute inflammation 
of the lungs and severe rheumatic pains. He had 
borne all with a silent patience which had its foundation 
on the rock of his falth—the will of God. 

** Shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, and 
not evil ?’ he said to Paemie, one night when his suffer 
ing was very great ; and the old Cameronian answered 
steadily : 

‘‘ The evil is gude, if He send {t ; and though He slay 
us, maister, we must e’en trust in im.” 

Still, Matthew's faith was to be tested by a far hotter 
furnace. One day he was told that Davie would live; 
but the dcectors eald the word mournfully, and Fafth 
wept bitterly behind her apron. Then he looked at old 
Phemie, and she could but give him the comfort she 
had herself always found sufficient : 

‘Tt is the Lord’s doing, maister. Ile must aye do 
what seems right in his ain sight.” 

‘‘ Bring Davie to me ” 

Then they brought the boy In. At the first glimpse 
he seemed to be the same bright, lovely boy whom he 
had so proudly taken with him to Hawick that fatoful 
day. But in another moment Matthew bad measured 
the depth of his trial. The child would never be more 
than a child. The light s intellect was gone from his 
large blue eyes. 


‘““Will he always be sae, doctor?’ Is there nao 


hope ?” 

‘* There {s no hope, Matthew.” 

‘*Then leave me! A’ you leave me! Leave me wi’ 
Him whose hand is sae heavy on me.” 

It was not so much a request as a bitter cry ; the cry 
of the wounded human heart to {ts Maker. What 
anguish there wasin it! As long as she lived, Faith 
remembered {ts broken-hearted appeal. 

For two days the master of Harribee spoke to no one. 


He neither ate nor drank, but remained in solitude and , 


darkness. The struggle was overthen. He had klesed 
the hand that smote him, and been comforted above 
all mortal comprehension. 

‘‘Itis a’ right, Faith,” he sald, calmly. ‘‘ I am mair 
than satisfied. My God bas proved me; but I can gay, 
with brave Walter Myln, ‘I am corn; I am no chaff. 
Neither with wind shall I be blown awa’, nor burst by 
flail; but I will baith abide.’ ” | 

Then he talked long and solemnly with her about the 
farm and the boy’s future, and she clasped her hands 
betw:en her own, and sald : 

‘* Before your God and my God, I promise you, 
fsyther, I will never, never leave him. I will dle ere I 
see a hair o’ his dear wee head wranged. I will put no 
one’s welfare or pleasure afore his, It is the truth in 
God’s ain hearing.” 

** Not e’en Archie Renwick ?” 

** Not e’en Archie Renwick.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ARCHIE RENWICK’S HEART, 


‘* How brief Death’s darkness! But one faltering ~~ 
Into the night, and the Master’s door 
Stands wide in joyful welcome.”’ 


‘* Whoever may 
Discern true ends here shall grow pure enough 
To love them, brave enough to strive for them, | 
And strong erough to reach them, though the roads be 
rough.”’ 

Faith’s solemn promise had been made in the exalta- 
tion of tenderness and solemnity of self abnegation nat- 
ural to an hour so near the horizon of the eternal life. 
But even when she came to consider all it implied in a 
more world-like snd practical spirit, she felt no desire 
to release herself from any obligation it either war- 
ranted or implied. Her love for Davie had much of the 
natural element in it. From his very birth she had 
cradled him in her arms, and soothed all his baby pains 
and sorrows. Her last words to her dying mother had 
been about him, and she had stepped beyond tke grave 
with Faith’s tender promises for the babe in her ears. 

The care had been one which had brought love and 
joy with it. She had been as proud of the boy’s beauty 
and spirit and promising intellect as Matthew himself. 
Together they had planned great futures for the child. 
Even the university and the pulpit had been thought of 
forhim. His great calamity had only made him a4 


thousandfold dearer. The finger of God had touched 
him ; henceforward he was an object of almost sacred 
affection, 

Matthew was qulte satisfied with the promise Fa{th had 
made him. He asked no reiteration of {t, but made his 
last testament in accord with what they had agreed 
upon. @ or it was now evident to all that he would not 
live long. Some internal injury, which no physfclan 
could place or relleve, was wasting his large frame 
rapidly. 

I’m wearin’ awa’, Faith, to the land o’ the Jeal,” he 
said, one Sabbath night, as the household were gather- 
ing around his big chair for ‘‘ the portion.” ‘‘ 111 put 
aff my week-day claithes for the raiment o’ the eternal 
Sabbath vera soon. I’m thinkin’.” 

Ay, feyther, but— 

© There’s nae sorrow there, 
_ There’s neither pain nor care 
And the day is aye fair 
In the Jand o’ the lea] !’”’ 

**Nane o’ its beauties I’m forgetting, Faith, forbye 
I'll gee your mither and the bairns again. There's mair 
to go to than to leave. Come near to me, lads and 
lasses, for my voice is salr fatled, and I hae a word to 
say to you afore I gaearoad J sall never return. My 
Maister has called me, and I’m goingtohim. Tak’ 
notice that I bear testimony this night : he bae been a 
gude Maister tome. Though he has slain me, my beart 
loves him and trusts in him. Sas, tak’ service wi’ him, 
and dinna put eff your duty. For, if you become the 
servants 0’ the die], you’]! find that sin is the fountain o’ 
sorrow, and that punishment will follow bard upon 
every tin. And the laws o’ God require no constable ; 
they execute themee]l’s. 

** And dinna be telling lies to your ain souls, and say- 
ing, wi’ Armenians and such like, that the last minute 
o’ the twe)fth hour is enou’ for mercy. ‘They'll be aye 
speaking to you anent the penitent thief on the cross. 


They’ll say mair than they hae any call to say. ‘There's 


nae dooth i’ my mind he was penitent long afore he met 
Christ on Calvary. We ken naething o’ his previous 
life, but he knew a’ aboot the life o’ Christ, or he 
wouldna hae said. ‘He hath done naething amies ;’ and 
he belleved in his Messfahship, or he wouldna bae said, 
‘Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy King- 
dom.’ Mind this also: Christ’s ain law was, ‘ Not every 
one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom 
o’ Heaven. But he that doeth the will of my Father 
who fs in Heaven.’ Weel, then, Christ wouldna break 
his ain law, sae we may be ture he kent a’ aboot the 
msn hanging at his side—kent him to be a doer o’ his 
will, Off the vera brow o’ Calvary you're no to be 
takin’ a fause hope to yoursel’s, 

‘I’m weary noo. Whiles I hae spoke a bit sharp to 
you, and whiles I may hae been a bit unjust wl’ you, 
forgie me at this hour.” | 

His voice had fallen to a whisper. He was quite ex- 
hausted, but he feebly stretched out his large, gaunt 
hand, and they each took it in silence as they left the 
room. 

He had said more weeds than he intended to say, but 
none of them touched the hearts of his servants as his 


steadfast, lingering farewell gaze into each of their faces. 


did. It had the same effect upon a)l—it recalled in a 
moment their hours of Jabor together in the fields, and 
the threshing floor, and up the hijls among the she:p ; 
and it gave to each of them alike a rendezvous upon 
the hills of God, and beside the still waters of Paradise. 

He saw them no more. During the next few days 
there was a singular light upon his face, the light of the 
rising, not the setting, sun, and one night, when only 
Falth was watching by him, he disappeared into the 
cloud of death. So he was gathered to his forefathers 
in the lonely yard on the windy hillside, and Faith was 
alone with her brother in Harribee Home. 

Sbe was in every legal sense the inheritor of the 
farm ; but her father’s request to Fafth had far more 
authority than any legal right. She regarded herself 
simply as administrator for her brother. There had 
been some slight improvement in Davie’s condition, and 
Matthew had built some, perhaps unreasonable, hopes 
upon it. Whatever could be done for the boy she had 
pledged herself to do ; yes, though the last acre of Har- 
ribee was sold for the purpose, Al! was hers in trust 
for Davie’s relief or happiness ; and the trust appeared 
to her as a simple act of justice. Her whole soul 
accepted it. 

It was in the early summer Matthew Harribee died, 
just when the blossoms were falling off the fruit trees, 
and the mieadow grats was growing long and sweet for 
the mowers. The work of the farm went on with little 
interruption. The servants were well trained, and 
Faith had always taken a very large share in the man- 
agement of the farm. The men and women came natu- 
rally to her for advice and direction. She was qulet and 
positive, and had the serviceable art of winning the con- 
fidence and liking of those who worked at her bidding. 

The house was strangely still, but the dally life went 
on. There was an unusually prosperous lambing sea- 
son, and the haymaking and harvest-time were_equally 
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satisfactory. Faith watched everything without seem- 
ing to watch. She was up the hilis and in the flelds 
sufficiently often to prevent eye-service ; and the dairy 


and the household were as profitable and as spotless as" 


they had always been. | 

Everywhere she went Divie was with her. Toclimb 
the hills and wander among the sheep and lambs at her 
alde was his delight. He did not readily weary, and 
his step was Nghter and more rapid than Faftb’s. In 
the dairy and In the garden, about the house and at the 
kirk, he was her constant companion—a beautiful, 
patient, harmless boy, that every one pliled and loved. 

Every one but Archie Renwick. In his heart there 
had long been growing a wretched anger against the 
child. He looked upon Faith as his own, and he resented 
herd evotion to the motherlezs boy, even when he was 8 
baby, to be walked to sleep, cr dandled upon her knee. 
If Faith were tired, or had a headache, he counted ita 
fault against the child. If she were too busy to give 
him all the tlme and attention he wanted, he put his 
own deprivation down against the same {nnocent cause, 
He was growing straitened in circumstances, and at 
every fresh pinch his anger was greater at the delay in 
their marriage. ; 

For Falth’s portion was in ready money, and {t seemed 
more and more desirable to him. During the season 
preceding Matthew's death he had been urging her con- 
tinually for the redemption of her promise ; and Mat- 
thew had reluctantly admitted that ‘‘ Davie might, may 
be, manage atween Harrlbee and Shepherd’s Bush.” 
‘* As for mysel’,” he added, ‘‘I'll aye miss you, Faith. 
There's nane to fill your place ; but I'l] see you whiles.” 

While affairs were at this point the fatal accident oc- 
curred. At first Archie’s sympathies had been keenly 
awakened, but he was essentially a selfish man, and he 
soon began to find Falth’s devotion to her dying father 
and helpless brother a very serious f{nterference with his 
own pleasure and wishes. When Davie’s real condition 

-was made known to him, he was shocked at the wicked 
thoughts which came spontaneously into his heart. He 
did not reflect that years of selfish jeslousy had already 
conceived them, and that they were ready to spring Into 
life at the first evil opportunity. 

For he had long felt Davie’s existence to be altogether 
unnecessary and inconvenient. In a vague kind of way 
he had been in the habit of thinking, ‘‘{f Faith had no 
brother.” He seldom cared, or dared, to follow cut the 
thought, but there it crouched {n some chamber of his 
soul, a moral poison, slowly permeating every kindly 

and honorabie feeling. 

After Matthew’s death, the regret became & more 
tangible one. He found himself as he walked over the 
fells, counting the Harribee flocks, and wishing ‘‘ that 
puir, daft lad didna stand between him and Faith.” He 
sald Faith, but he meant the flocks and thefarm. When 
he visited Harribee Ilome and saw Davie perched in the 
master’s chair, he was angry. As Faith’s husband he 
would feel himself entitled to the seat. The attitude of 
the servants was a vexation to him. He fancied he had 
their jealousy and dislike, and that in his presence they 
made their attentions to Davie offensively prominent. 
He was even irritated at Falth because she saw none of 
these things, and even listened to such complaints as he 
ventured to make with a decided lack of sympathy. 

One evening in the early part of September, following 
her father’s death, ["alth was in the barleyfield among 
the reapers. Archie had promised to help them, but he had 
fallen into a temptation the previous night, and lingered 
so long over Hawick market dinner that he had been 
unable to keep hia word. His absence had troubled 
Faith, for she divined the cause of it. But just waen 
she had accepted the disappointment she straightened 
herself from the sheaf she had been binding, and look- 
ing over the hills saw him coming. 

In a moment al] her anger was gone; and Archie 
could not help thinking how beautiful she looked among 
the yellow corn, with her broad hat; and her bare arms 
and kilted gown. ‘‘ There’s vera few men worthy 0’ 
her,” he muttered ; but among the few he certainly put 
himself first of all. And in mere physical beauty he was 
Falth’s equal. In all the countryside, his size and 
strength, his handsome ruddy face and jovial manner 
inclined women to smileuponhim. But pleasing as his 
countenance was it betrayed a weak soul, and God 
knows how easy itis for weakness to become wicked- 
ness. 

He believed that he loved Faith, and perhaps in a!l 
his best moments he did love her. He believed that he 
had never been a moment influenced fn his choice of her 
by the reputed ready-money wealth of Matthew Harri 
bee, or by the thought that after Agnes’s flight there was 
only Faith and the boy to divide all. As for the darker 
thought which haunted his soul, after Davie’s accident, 
it was not until this very hour he frankly acknowledged 
its existence to himself. 

Yes, he loved Faith, though he often felt her moral 
and mental superfority to himself to be an irritation and 
an annoyance. But that evening as he watched her 
raise her stately figure among tue barley sheaves, and 

phade her eyes to see his approach the better, he was 


very happy in the sight of her beauty and in the knowl- 
edge of her love. 

The pleasant and {nonocent feelfng lasted but a few 
moments. A smaJjl hand was lifted, and Falth stooped 
and kissed the little fellow lying among the loose grain, 
and when he saw the tender act he hated the child as he 
had never done before. 

‘* Mair than a thousand sheep, moor, and meadows, 
and corn land, a gude house and garden, forbye lying 
siller--and an idiot between me and them! It’s jist 
ridic’lous! Fafth will hae to find her senses or lose her 
lad! That’s a’ aboot it!’ 

But he met her smiling with outstretched hands and 
Falth, who loved him with all her heart, took them with 
®& proud and gracious gladness. Then he compelled him- 
self to speak to Davie, but the boy pushed his hand 
away, and with a low cry, clung closer to Faith’s skirt. 

‘* He grows queer every day, Faith.” 

‘‘ You're a’ wrang there, Archie. Folk say that he’s 
a deal mair noticing than he was. When the harvest 
is o’er I'm In the mind to tak’ him to Edinburgh or may- 
be to London {ftsel’. I hae heard tell 0’ some wonderfu’ 
doctors there.” 

‘** And they’ll be charging wonderfu’ prices ; you may 
be sure o’ that.” 

‘* Weel, an’ if they do, Davie {sna poor. His fayther 
left siller enough to pay the best o’ doctors.” 

The words were not lost on Archie, but he did not 
think it prudent to say any moreat thattime. And the 
head man with the loaded wagon came near, and Davie’s 
delight was to mount the topmost sheaf and hold the 
reins while Sandy led the horses. So there was a little 
pleasant excitement in helping him to climb to his post, 
and in watching his childish glee as they started with a 
hurrah from the reapers. 

Then it was Archie's hour. The soft September 
gloaming was in itself an atmosphere of enchantment. 
The robins anc thrushes were trying to recapture their 
spring songs, though, alas, they had left their best notes 
upon the hawthorn bushes. Brown butterfiles were 
displaying their velvets on the scarlet popples ; there was 
the ancient, ancient music of murmuring bees coming 
laden from the heather. Every sizht and sound was 
conductive to love, and to sweet confidence, and to 
trusting hope. 

As they walked slowly home from the harvest field, 
Archie pleaded his own rights, and he pleaded them 
well. Never had he seemed to Faith so handsome and 
so sensible. At the house door she asked him in to 
supper, and while Phemie laid the table she went to her 
room, and came back looking wonde: fully handsome 
in a black gown, and a white neckerchief and apron. 
Archie’s eyes expressed his admiration. He went to 
meet her with a kiss. Then he led her to the table, and 
he took himself the large chair which Matthew had been 
wont to occupy. 

As he was settling himeelf comfortably in it Phemie 
entered the room with the tes. He had never been a 
favorite with Phemie, and this act roused in her a deep 
anger. She took Davie’s hand, and led him into the 
kitchen, and she was crying over the lad, when she 
heard Faith asking for her brother. 

‘‘I thocht young maister wad only be in the way,” 
she answered, sullenly, and with a pointed emphasis on 
the word maister. 

‘* You knew better, Phemile. Davie, come wi’ me.” 

But the child took a stubborn fit, and would not go 
back to the house-place, ‘‘ Ile’s o’er much sense to go; 
he bides whar he’s welcome and wanted,” said Phemle ; 
and then there was an angry scene, which in the end 
left Phemie triumphant, and Faith tearful and trem- 
bling. It gave Archie the opportunity he had been de- 
slring. 

‘* Faith, my ain dear lassie,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ you 
have far too much to do, and to bear, what wi’ that 
crabbit auld woman, and that weary boy, no to speak 
of a’ the charges anent the farm wark. It is high time 
you let me lift the welght o’ it. There’s been changes 
that nefther o’ us could foretell or prevent, and what are 
we waiting for now, my alin dear one ?” 

‘‘ Fayther isna cauld in his grave yet, Archie. You 
ken I wouldna marry anyway till a full year be come 
and gane,” 

‘* Weel, I must be getting a’ ready for that time, then. 
What’s your pleasure in the matter noo, Faith ? The 
house at Shepherd's Bush isna much to speak of, and It 
will need a deal o’ siller and wark afore it is fit for your 
foot. For oh, Faith ! I love you dearly, lass. I love 
you dearly! And I hae nota thocht in my heart, but 
to make you happy.” 

‘*Dinna spend labor and siller you canna afford, 
Archie.” 

‘* But [’m doin’ weel, Faith. I’m doing right weel ; 
though maybe now you wouldna care to leave your auld 
hame. Harribee is a bonnie and a comfortable place, 
and you would hae to rent it to strangers, and if you 
lighted cn an ill-tenant, that would be waur than nae 
tenant at a’. Sae you see, these’s much to talk of, and 
to settle for; and above all, there’s this charge o’ the 


boy and the farm—they are too much for you !” 


| 


Faith was a clear-hoaded woman. {If she was in love. 
She understood «uite well all that was meant and In- 
cluded in Archie’s words. It was a virtual proposal, 
that after her year’s mourning was over, she should 


marry her Jover, bring him to Harribee, and mate him 


its real master. In some respects the proposal met her 
desire. She did not wish to leave her oid home, and she 
was very averse, indeed, to remove Davie from {t. Its 
walls not only gave him the shelter most natural, but also 
insensib)y procured for him a certain amount of respect 
from the servants of the place, as its owner. She was 
determined, then, that if Archle came to Harribee, he 
should do so with the clearest nnderstanding of the 
terms upon which his nominal authority rested. 

So she answered steadily: ‘‘ The lad never wearies 
me. As for the farm, I hae the vera best o’ trained 
servants. Phemile {fs auld and a bit wilfu’, but truth 
and worth hae grown wi’ her, and I wouldna ken my 
aln life wanting her. When it is right forme to marry, 
I'll keep my troth wi’ you, and I dinna think badly o' 
your coming to Harribee—if Davieis willing. For you 
ken, the house is Davie’s, and I am only here as his 
guardian and trustee.” | 

‘* That is fair nonsenge, dearfe. Davie is just an in- 
capable. Tne law would pass him by wi’ a malixten- 
ance ; and the house, and farm, and plenishing, and stcck 
are a’ your ain.” 

‘* Not arap In the house! Not a footo’land! Not 
& jamb on the hills ! Naething is mine!” sald Faith 
tively. ‘‘ And if my life were needfu’ to Davie, my 
life isna my ain, elther. There are twa blessed souls in 
heaven that hae my promise for that much. Archie, 
my dear, dear lad, you surely willoa be the ane to ask 
me to break it!’ 

** No, I'll ne’er ask you to break it; but Faith,” and 
he spoke a] most angrily, ‘‘itisa’ nonsense! Davie will 
ne’er be any thing but an innccent, and I dinna like to 
stand second to him.” 

‘* You stand in your ain place first, and alane. I 
never had a lover before you, I shal! never hae any after 
you. 
wl’ a solemn charge, and frae my dying fayther’s hand 
wi’ a solemn promise, That charge, and that promise 
I will break for nane living. If youcanshare it wi’ me, 
if you can help me to keep it, I'll be a happy woman, 
and a faithful wife to you. If that is na in your mind, 
the sooner we each gae our aln way and the better it will 
be in the end I’m thinking.” 

But Archie at the sight of her grand, resolute face 
became his best self. ‘‘I'll do a’ you ask o’ me, Faith,” 
he sald. ‘‘There {s naething I willna do to pleasure 
you. Theré is nane I willna love for your seke.” 

And their talk was so sweet, so full of confidence and 
of good resolves, that Archie really thought no man had 
ever been so happy as he was, when Faith stood at the 
gate with him saying a loving, lingering good-by in the 
light of the splendid harvest moon. 

Phemie was locking up the presses and doors of the 
house when she returned to it; and Fafth was pained 
by her silent, sorrowful manner. ‘‘ Thera is to be 
nefther secrets nor {11 will between you and me, Phemie, 
and sae sit down and listen, and I will tell you what 
Archie and I hae settled on.” 

Phemie listened, but with a grim and unbelieving 
face. ‘‘Sae he is coming here?’ sheasked. 

“Tt 1s the best for a’. He ts doing right weel, he 
says, but what need to spend atiler furnishing anither 
hame ?” 

‘‘Him, doin’ weel!” she cried, scornfully. ‘ Him 
doin’ weel! He is always at a loose end! He is 


But Davie I took frae my dying mother’s breast © 


the maist careless shepherd on the fella ! He could mak’ . 


his will on his thumb nail if he died to-night; and his 
gude sense would be dear at a groat! And I’ll tell you 
the truth for once aboot Archie Renwick—he’s mair 
aften in the change-house than in any ither place; 
singing and laughing and drinking and quarreliag, and 
never (ulet till he is lying under a table or in a hedge- 
bottom. Him doin’ weel! Ridic’lous! 
ridic’lous !” 

‘* You hae ta’en an ill-will at Archie, Phemie: and 


Parfectly 


there is nae use heedin’ you. But an auld woman like 


you should hae some charity, and scorn to let her ~ 


tongue serve the clash and clatter o’ the country-side.” 

‘** Hear-you-but! Clash and clatter! Deed ma’am, 
my tongue is my ain, and Im too auld to mak’ it call 
black white, and evil gude. But I hae warned you, 
though I ken weel you'll tak’ your ain way whatever 
roads it leads you. I see that fine! Sae, if you hae 
made up your mind to hae his love, and sup sorrow wi’ 
it, heed but ane word I say—keep the staff in your ain 
hand, dinna let him hae power o’er the vallidom o’ a 
thimble.” 

And Faith, sad and sighing, went up stairs without 
further argument. The human heart flies from renun- 
clation, and this night, at least, she was thoroughly tired 
with her share of earth’s unrest. But the sea is not 
fuller of water than the heart of a loving woman of 
hope, long-suffering, trust, and forgiveness. What 
infinite treasures must love possess to squander them so 
continually and eo lavishly upon the unworthy | 
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THE CHURCH WAGON. 


By D. PEcK. 


OOD Deacon Brown’s two-horse team jogged 
slowly along the brook road from the village. 

Lis ble blue wagon was filled high with bags filled 
with coru-meal from the mill. 

The heavy load, however, did not seem to tax in the 
least the strength of the powerful bay horses, though 
they took thelr own time, for their master’s thoughts 
were evidently far away. 

He was not thinking of his farm, whose rich, well- 
tiled acres were a source of pride and pleasure; nor of 
his handsome stock of Holsteins and Jerseys, which 
were the admiration of all the farmers in the vicinity. 
His thoughts this afternoon were upon the church where 
he had worshiped from his youth, and his father before 
him; and there was a wistful expression in his strong, 
@xrnest face, 

Outwardly the church was prosperous, but there 
feemed to be little spiritual life or growth. The pastor 
had labored fatthfully for many years, and a few stanch, 
steadfast ones had helped and encouraged him, but 
there were no additions. 

Deep in bis meditations, he was suddenly startled by 
a shrill voice at his side : 

‘‘Ssy, mister, d’ye mind giving me a ride ?” 

He turned, and cawa girl of ten or twelve standing 
by the wagon, with a large basket, filled with brown 
paper parcels, on her arm. Her eyes were black and 
keen, and her face sharpened and pinched by contact 
with rough poverty. 

‘Why, certain, child; jump in,” was the hearty 
answer, ‘ There, sct your basket right down in front. 
No need of your carrying it any longer.” 

The girl obeyed, with a quick, eager motion, keeping 
her black eyes on the farmer's genial face. 

‘My ! ain't this nice ?” she exclaimed, when she was 
comfortably settled. Them horses of yourn must be 
strong. I like horses—they know something. I reckon 
you don’t never whip ’em like some men I’ve seen. I 
wouldn’t if I’s you.” | 

** What is your name ?” asked the farmer, presently. 

“Sally Hewins. I’m one of the Hard Scrabblers, 
and work In the mill. I live with Granny. Folks are 
all dead,” was the laconic answer. 

‘‘T've noticed you going toward the village with your 
basket. If you made calculations to go Saturdays, you 
conid ride with me every time.” 

“My! 1 wish I could! But I have to go when 
Granny has the money. Nobody won’t trust us. I’ve 
known yow this long tlme. You live in the big white 
house, with green vines and things capering over it, 
tight where the !ane turns down to go to Hard Scrab- 
ble. I stop and look at it often.” 

** Have you ever been to Sunday-school or meeting, 
little girl ?” asked the farmer, his mind returning to the 
subject upon which he had been thinking. 

No,” said Sally. ‘‘Granny says the Gospel ain’t 
for poor folks. Wedon’t stan’ no chance.” 

The deacon’s face grew grave, even pitiful, as he 
listened, 

‘Your grandmother {is mistaken,” he answered. 
*«'Phe Lord Jesus came into the world to save mankind, 
whether rich or poor. He was poor himself while on 
earth, and almost all of his friends were poor, humble 
people. No, Sally, the Lord ain’t no respecter of per- 
eons.” 

** Maybe he aint,” was ihe quick answer, ‘‘ but Granny 
gays the church folks are; and if they only gits to 
heaven themselves, they don’t trouble about us. Her 
and Mrs. Higgins talks it over often; I’ve heard ’em. 
They say the church folks ha’nt no use fur us.” 

‘Ths Lord forgive us!” came from the good man’s 
fuli heart. 

‘We do care, my child. Msybe we haven’t shown 
it much, but we do want to have you all saved. 
Wouldn't you like to go te meeting on Sunday ?” 

‘*Course I’d like it ef I could ride—anybody would. 
But I aint so fond of walking three miles and back to go 
les, I'm ablege, to. I has to trudge down to the village 
often encugh fur Granny.” 

‘It a long walk,” the kind-hearted farmer answered, 
‘and I reckon you'll be hungry before you reach home. 
Here’s something that will make you forget how tired 
you be, maybe.” And he drew from his pocket a gen- 
erous paper of doughnuts and cheese, which his wife 
bad placed there “ against his getting faint.” He found 
in another pocket several big red apples, which he tossed 
into her basket. ‘‘ Now, Sally,” he said, kindly, 
‘‘when you get home you tell your grandmother, and 
Mrs Higgins, and five or six more of your friends, that 
I'm coming up next Sunday with my team to take ’em 
to church. You'll have to be ready at ten o’clock— 
sharp. Can you remember ?” 

Oa, my !” cried the gir], and the black eyes shone, 


‘‘T guesaIcan. 1’m glad enough I caught up with you. 
I had to run a little to doit. And these queer round 
cakes will taste splendid. I s’pose I’!] have to save one 
or two for Granny. They smell awful nice, and I’m 
most always hungry. She says it’s because I’m a-grow- 
in’. I’ve got to git out here, I s’pose.” And the girl 
caught up her basket, and sprang out of the wagon 
before the farmer had time to stop his horses. Then 
she started off on a run, but turned back to add: 

“Say, I’m going to tell granny tbat some of the 
church folks is good—you be.” ‘Then she disappeared 
down the lane, and the farmer, with his load of ‘‘ grist,” 
and a heavy heart in his bosom, drove up to his own 
door. Mechanically he unharnessed and fed his horses, 
went to the stable tosee that Jerry had properly finished 
the ‘‘chores,” then went into the house, and sat down 
by the glowing fire. 

It was a home to which any man might turn with 
satisfaction. The kitchen was a picture of neatness, 
from the shining tins on the dresser to the shining stove, 
with iis savory odors. 

In the living room was an old-fashioned fireplace, 
where a pinewood fire burned and snapped cheerfully. 
The evenings were still chilly, and the deacon always 
enjoyed an open fire. It reminded him of the happy 
days of his childhood, when he fondly belfeved that 
most of the happ!ness In the wor!d was inclosed within 
the four walls of his home, and care or sorrow could 
never enter there. It wasacheerful room. Blooming 
plants filled the windows; there was a bright, home- 
made carpet on the floor, and a round table, with a red 
cloth, was set for supper. 

It was a supper to tempt a hungry man. There was 
a plate of hot cream biscult, honey in a glass dish, cold 
tongue, doughnuts, cherry ple, and cheese on the table, 
while from the kitchen came a savory smell of oysters. 

‘‘ Father will come homecold and tired, and will need 
something hot,” the deacon’s wife had told Prudence, 
the orphan girl, who was treated very much like a 
daughter in this home. 

**Come, father, supper is ready,” Mrs. Brown sald, 
cheerfully, as Prudence set the oysters upon the table. 
Jerry, the hired man, quickly obeyed the welcome sum- 
mons, and the farmer drew his chair to the table, and 
silently ate what was placed before him. His wife 
watched him anxfously. 

‘* I’m really afraid he’s going to havea fit of sickness,” 
she ssid to Prudence, when they were alone in the 
kitchen. ‘‘ Didn’t you mind, he didn’t eat scarcely any- 
thing, and he hadn’t had no dinnereither. I’m real con- 
sarned about him.” 

Later in the evening, when Prudence and Jerry had 
both gone to their rooms, the good wife laid her hand on 
her husband’s arm and, looking into his face, asked 
anxiously : 

‘‘ Samuel, whatis the matter? Are you sick ?” 

‘* No, Hannah,” he answered, ‘‘ but there’s a heavy 
weight on my heart. I took up a queer specimen of a 
girl on my way home from the village, one of the child- 
ren from Hard Scrabble, and she told me more of my 
short-comings than Parson Goodwin has ina year. I 
don’t know what I’ve been thinking of, Hannah, all 
these years, enjoying so many church privileges, and 
there are fifteen or twenty families living within sound 
of the church bell, left to spend their Sundays as they 
please. Why I feel as if the Lord would hold me ac- 
countable for the neglect. And my great horses could 
take al] of ’em that would go—most likely—if I only 
had a wagon big enough.” 

‘ Yes,” said his wife, innocently probing deeper the 
deacon’s lacerated consclence, ‘‘I Gon’t doubt but what 
they could draw ’em well enough, for{it wa’n’t no trouble 
for them to draw that big load of Sunday-school child- 
ren to the picnic last summer, There was twenty-five 
or thirty, if I remember.” 

‘They didn’t make no fuss over {t at all,” answered 
the farmer, ‘‘ but drew right along up hill and down.” 

**T don’t see’s your any more to blame than other 
people,” his wife sald, soothingly ; ‘‘ You always carry 
a load as ‘tis. There’s the widow Green and Sarah 
Thomas ride with us continually, and the Randell boys 
are waiting for us as regular es the Sunday comes. I 
don’t see why I havn’t thought of it myself, it wa’n’t 
anymore your business than mine, Samuel.” 

‘* Well, Hannah, we'll ask the Lord to forgive us, and 
begin again.” And tke deacon fell on his knees and 
poured out his soul to God in humble supplication. 

A meeting of the church was held the following week, 
and a goodly number were present. Deacon Brown 
took pains to go around among the brethren, urging them 
to attend, as there was important business to transact. 
Parson Goodwin was also there, by invitation, and pre- 
sided over the meeting. After some unimportant church 
matters were settled satisfactorily, Deacon Brown arose. 
The perspiration stood on his forehead, and he looked 
like a man very much in earnest. 

‘* Brothers and sisters,” he began, ‘‘I belfeve we’ve 
been neglecting a plain duty, and maybe that’s why the 


— has withheld his blessing from us as a church 
We've sent missionaries to China and Japan, and never 


give a thought to people right at our own doors who 
never go Inside achurch. I confess I havn't thought 
much about it myself till within a few days, but I 
hav'nt been able to think of much else since. It’s been 
like a terrible welght which I can’t shake off, and I 
don’t mean to give myself no rest till there’s some way 
opened to bring these people in. I refer, of course, to 
the folks who live in the mill district known as Hard 
Scrabble. A decent, respectable sort of people, just 
wailing for us to invite ’em. 

“ Of course they can’t walk three miles and back ; but 
I’ve got horses that could draw ’em if a wagon big 
enough to hold twenty-five or thirty could be provided.” 

**Brother Brown,” the minister sald, feelingly, ‘‘ I’ve 
been praying for this for months. I occasfonally call 
on some of these people, and I have found them willing 
to listen tome. I fear we have all been indifferent in 
this matter. I have tried in vain to think of some way 
in which they could be brought to church, and I am 
glad to have it brought up to-day.” 

The pastor was no sooner seated than Brother Clary 
arose, 

‘*Tv’e been very much interested,” he sald, ‘‘in read- 
ing an account, a day or two ago, of a wagon which 
Mr. D. L. Moody had bullt last summer in his native 
town, Northfield, Mass., and where he spends his sum- 
mers. Three or fourmiles from the church Is a station, 
just over the Vermont line, where there are a number of 
families—ten or a dozen, maybe. 

‘*These people are not able to keep horses, and of 
course were deprived of all church privileges. Mr. 
Moody conceived the idea of having a wagon built to con- 
vey them to and fromchurch. As usual, he pledged a 
generous sum himself, and enough money was raised at 
once to build a wagon. | 

** A benevolent farmer, who had a strong pafr of 
horseg, drove around and collected the people, and it has 
proved a great blessing. Other ‘church wagons,’ to run 
in other remote districts, have since been added, till the 
church has grown too small for the audience, and now 
they are building a larger one.” 

‘‘That is just what we want, Brother Clary,” ex- 
claimed Deacon Brown. ‘‘ Can you tell us how the 
wagons were built, and what one would cost ?” 

‘They are long and narrow, with seats running 
lengthwise like an omnibus. And they cost about a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars,” was the answer. 

‘*T move that we raise the money now,” exclaimed 
the good deacon. But at this point the ‘‘ wet blanket,” 
which hangs over every good movement, descended. 

Mr. Malory, the owner of the mill at Hard Scrabble, 
and the richest man ino the society, arose. 

‘*[ would like to say a word,” he began, ‘‘ It seems 
to me the brother is a little hasty in this matter, as he 
isa little apt to be. “Taint no sign because Mr. Moody 
can carry a thing through and make it a success that 
wecan. He's someway got such a hold on the people, 
if he should suggest it would be a good plan to build a 
church in the moon, somebody would immediately give 
a hundred thousand. No, brethren, we want to be 
cautious, It seems to me we’d better find out first 
whether these folks want to go to meeting. Maybe 
after the wagon was built there wouldn’t be no use fur 
it, and then valuable money would be wasted. Times 
is hard, and all the missionary societies are calling for 
money, till it really seems as if there ought to bea 
society for protecting a man’s purse, Seems to me, 
friends, we best walt awhile fore we take up any new 
scheme.” 

The l{itle mill owner sat down, and immediately the 
good deacon arose in his strength and faced him. 

‘Brother Malory,” he began, and his voice wa3 
tremulous with suppressed feeling, ‘‘ nobody can 
accuse me of being hasty in this matter. Twenty years 
ago you started ycur cotton mil], and all these years 
I’ve waited, while my neighbors were starving for the 
bread of life. How many of ’em died in those twenty 
years only God knows. I’ve been around among ’em 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and carried some little 
comforts for their perishing bodies, but I’ve done very 
little for their never dying souls. Atlong intervals I’ve 
held a school-house meeting, and tried to talk to ’em 
about the Saviour, who died to save ’em, but I hain't 
done the first thing to get ’em to church. I’ve given a 
few crumbs when there was whole loaves for ’em. 

‘*I dunno, friends, how the Lord can put up with 
such an unprofitable servant as I be any longer; but I 
promised him if he’d forgive me for the past that I 
would see to it that these poor, neglected people had a 
chance to hear the Gospel preached, and I’m agoing to 
do it even if I have to build that wagon all myself. 
But I don’t want to be selfish. I know you all want a 
share of the blessing.” 

‘Indeed we do,” exclaimed the minister, ‘‘ We don’t 
seem to allow you to furnish horses and wagon both.” 

**T’m willing to furnish horses and a driver,’’ Deacon 
Brown answered, ‘‘ but I hope before long we shall 
need two wagons to take ’em ; then Brother Clary will 


| be ready to drive the other one, I don’tdoubt. I know, 


friends, you are most all farmers, and being one my- 
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self, I know you don’t have much ready money. Most 
of it has to go back into the farm in one way and 
another, but if we all take hold together we can raise 
the money, and we sha’n’t be any poorer. Pastor Good- 
win, have you got a paper and pencil to take down the 
names ? Put me down for twenty-five dollars, and I'll 
give more if necessary.” 

‘*T’ve had a good deal of sickness and expense {n my 
family as you know,” Diacon Ellis safd, ‘‘but I'll 
raise ten dollars some way.” 

‘* Put me down for ten more,” said Brother Clary. 

Then, for a few minutes. pledges for five dollars and 
smaller sums were readily made, unt!) at last there 
was a lull, and the minister waited. 

It was just at this point that little Faith Brown slfd 
down from her seat beside her grandfather and timidly 
latd five cents on the minister’s paper. There were 
smiles on many faces ; but the minister drew the little 
girl to him and asked kindly, ‘‘What shall I do with 
your money, my dear ?” 

‘* Drampa div it to me for peanuts,” she whispered, 
‘* but I’d drarer buy a wadon.” 

‘‘ This is real benevolence,” Mr. Goodwin sald, as he 
reported the child’s answer. ‘‘ Isthere any one else who 
is ready to make a sacrifice for Christ’s sake ?” 

In the bush that followed, Widow Lyman left her 
seat, and, without a word, laid a five-dollar bill upon the 
table, then modestly sat down in the nearest pew, as if 
hoping to escape observation. 

As it chanced, ske sat beside Mrs Colonel Hopkins, 
who had fallen heir to an ample fortune. She made a 
great display of her money, and was looked upon with 
envy by many of her poorer nelghbors, but she was not 
noted for her benevolence, and {it was hinted that she 
was very ‘‘ close” with her money. 

Her rich satin dress contrasted etrongly with the plain 
gingham dress of her poorer nefgthor, and a feeling of 


shame crept into the proud woman's heart at sight of | 


that five-dollar bill. 

Mrs. Hopkins had paid that very same Dill to the 
Widow Lyman not two hours before as payment for 
six days’ house cleaning, and she remarked as she did 
so that it was ‘‘ very good pay when the days were 80 
short.” 

Yet she had her thousands, while the poor widow 


was glad to do any honest work to support herself and } 


child. 

Meanwhile the minister was looking at the bill with 
eyes that were dim. He left his seat presently with it 
in his hand, and going to Mrs. Lyman, whispered, 

‘* Sister Lyman, I fear you are not able to give all 
this. You must let me give back part of it at least.” 
But she gently pushed his hand away and shook her 
head. 

The little ecene was not lost upon Mrs. Hopkins. 
There had been a severe struggle in her heart, but for 
once her better nature triumphed. 

‘‘Mr. Goodwin, will you please tell me how much 
more money is needed to make the required amount ?” 


she asked in a voice so changed and humble that every- 


one turned to look at her. 3 

‘*Ninety-elght dollars and five cents are already 
pledged,” the minister answered after a momentary con- 
sultation of his paper. 

‘* You may put down my name for the remaining 
twenty-seven dollars,” was the answer, which was 
received with hearty applause. 

‘‘ The Lord be praised |!" said Deacon Brown. ‘‘ Let 
us pray.” And the prayer which the good man poured 
out to God from his full heart was not soon forgotten by 
those who heard It. 

In less than two months after the church-meeting the 
big wagon was finished and in use. — | 

Every Sunday morning early it was hitched behind 
the strong bay horses, and Deacon Brown, with beaming 
- face, drove to the mill village collecting his precious 

load. 

There were never any empty seats, and always room 
for one more. Sometimes it was considerably crowded, 
but the mill people did not mind; they were used to 
being crowded, and aride to church was altogether so 
new and delightful that they seemed to want to have 
all enjoy it who had any desire to go. 

Was the church wagon a success ? Ask the pastor of 
the village church. 

Ever since the remarkable meeting when the money 
was pledged for this object the hearts of the people had 
been bound together by new ties of love. 

In blessing others they had been wonderfully blessed. 
The Holy Spirit had come down in their midst, and 
many of the young and old had been gathered into the 
fold. | 
But had it proved a blessing to the mill people ? Our 
old friend Sally shall give you her opinion. 

One day, late in the fall, Farmer Brown was again 
driving slowly home from the village. This time his 
wagon was filled with empty barrels which had con 
tained apples on the downward trip. Sally Hewins 
occupled the seat by his side, and her basket of brown 


peper bundles was deposited in front, 
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She had been unusually silent as they rode along, but 
nothing escaped her restless black eyer. 

‘**Say, Mister Deacon,” she said at last, ‘‘Granny’s 
changed her mind about you church people. She 
thinks there afn’t nobody like you. You oughter hear 
her and Mrs. Higgins tslk now. And did you know, 
she’s thrown away her pipe—Mrs. Higgins has—and 
says she ain't never goin’ to smoke no more. It’s 
because she goes to church and ’soclates with ’spectable 
people ; so she’s bound to be ’spectable.” 

That ie good news,” said the Dzacon. 
good to hear it, Sally.” 

that ain't a beginning,” said the child. 
“Granny has grown 80 queer. She’s clim’ up and got 
the Bible off the top of the o1d dresser, and reads out 
loud to me every single morning. Then she gets down 
and talks to God same as the minfster does. And even 
ings she has a whole lotof women and girls and such 
like come in, and Granny readsto ’em from the old Blble 
and tells ‘em as how they had2’t ought to Ife, and steal, 
and do wicked things. And then she gets down on her 
knees—same as if she hadn’; got the rheumatiz—and 
tells the Lord all about ’em, and sometimes some of the 
other women does 80 too.” 

‘*Thank the Lord,” exclaimed Deacon Brown, fer 
vently. 

‘* That aln’t all,” sald Sally. ‘‘ I heard some of the 
men in the mill talking as how they was all going to 
your meeting next Sunday, and some {is going to walk 
down and ride back, and the rest of them do the same. 
I'm one that i3 a-going to do it 

‘* Then Granny tells ’em they ought to save up their 
money 80's to pay something for preaching, and not be 
beggars. She told ’em nobody would ever be any poorer 
for paying for the Gospel. And, if you'll belleve it 
Granny Is going ’thout tea so’ to do ft. 

** Oh, I tell you, Mister Daacon. you never see things 
so queer as they be up to Hari Scrabble ever since the 
church wagon’'s been a-running; and seems as if they 
grew queerer and queerer every day ; but then I like it 
splendid !” 


** Tt does me 


INDIVIDUAL PATH-FINDERS. 


T iseald truly ‘‘ that one-lalf of the world does not 
know how the other baif livs.”’ Yet, in spite of this 
ignorance, each half has positie and distinct opinions of 
the other-—op!infons that are Drmed on theories, inde- 
pendent of facts. Naturally, tese opinions are errone- 
ous, and lead to false accuations, one-half of the 
world accusing the other half :f tyranny, injustice, self- 
ishness, and being met with he counter accusation of 
ignorance, intemperance, thritlessnees. Both are true 
and false in part. The partitior dividing these two classes 
is not a straight Ifne, but on that curves in and out, 
making sad confusion amor the theorists, who have 
hard work to separate the shee from the goats. For they 
find that the coats of these tw species are as deceptive 
as was the ass’ masquerade while he kept his mouth 
closed. Mr. Howells, in the surrent number of ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Monthly,” discussing Cont Tolstol’s ‘‘ Que Faire,” 
touches in his analysis the vey root of the remedy that 
will bring these two forces >r classes into a relation 
where each will understand ‘he other. Mr. Howells 
Says : 

‘¢ Count Tolstoi, in this worktells us, with that terrible, 
unsparing honesty of his, howhe tried to do good among 
the poor in Moscow, and how h failed to do any good, be-. 
cause he proposed a physicalinstead of a moral relief, a 
false instead of a real charity, wile hegrew more and more 
into conceit of himself asa fin fellow. He wished to live 
in idleness and ease, as he had iways lived, and to rid him- 
self of the tormenting consciousess of the misery all around 
him by feeding and clothing an: sheltering it. But when he 
came to look closer into the lifof the poor, even the poor- 
est, he found that two-thirdsof them were hard at work 
and happy; the other third stfered because they had lost 
the wholesome habit of work,ind were corrupted by the 
desire to live, like the rich, in luury and indolence ; because, 
like the rich, they despised anchated labor. No rich man, 
therefore, could help them, beause his life and aims were 
of a piece with theirs, while a;reat social gulf, forbidding 
all brotherly contact, was fixe between them. Therefore, 
this singular Russian noblema concludes that it is not for 
him to try to make the idle por better than the idle rich by 
setting them at work, but tht as one of the idle rich he 
must first make bimself betterthén the idle poor by going 
te work with his own hands, v abolishing his own nobility, 
and by consorting with othe men as if he were born the 
equal of all. It is the inexoabls streas of this conclusion 
which has forced him to leave the city, to forego his splen- 
dor in society and the sweets f hii literary renown, to sim- 
plify bis life, to go into the cantr}, and to become literally 
@ peasant and the companionf pasants. He, the greatest 
living writer, and incomparaty thegreatest writer of fiction 
who has ever lived, tells us tlat hefinds this yoke easy and 
this burden light, that he is p longer weary or heavy laden 
with the sorrows of others ortis simre of their sins, but that 
he has been given rest by huable tal. It isa hard saying; 
but what if it should happento be he truth? In that case, 
how many of us who have geat pasessions must go away 
exceeding sorrowful! star-yed Political Economy ! 
come Sociology, heavenly nynph ! snd soothe the ears tor. | 


tured by this echo of Nazareth. Save us, sweet Evolution ! 
Help, O Nebular Hypothesis! Art, Civilization, Literature, 
Culture ! is there no escape from our brothers but in becom- 
ing more and more traly their brothers 2” 

Surely, it is in a brotherhood of workers that the 
brotherhood of humanity will be found. Not that the 
working means the following of a plow, the manual 
work of the shoemaker’s or carpenter’s bench, but the 
working to know the conditions surrounding a life 
bcund to manual labor, learning the privations, the I!m- 
tations, the hopes, the ambitions of lives spent in this 
sphere, that the man of larger {ntelifgence may lift his 
brother toa comprehens{on of the feeling with which he 
views his struggle ; that the two may work, not alone 
for the elevation of the individual, but for the elevation 
of the class. The rich can apply no lever, no pressure, 
to lift the wage-worker if he is left a dead weight, with 
no purpose or desire of reaching the plain to which he 
isinvited. The invitation must be more than ‘‘ come 
up higher.” It must be accompanied by the means of 
ascending, and 89 free from patronage that the call is 
sent and heard with a brother's voice and ears. Mr. 
Howells closes by saying of Count Tolstof : ‘‘ Work, 
equality, brotherhood, sre his ideals ; and wha'ever may 
be said in ridicule or argument, {t cannot be denied that 
the life he is living is in literal fulfilment of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ.” 

Is not Count Tolstol right, that the secret of the ele- 
vation of the whole into a bro'herhood with Christ {s 
for the individual to seek to lift himself above sin and 
suffering ? For we know that suffering ia the result of 
a broken law. 


IN SEASON. 


UMMER {s a time when the housekeeper eagerly 
avatis hers: lf of every suggestion for preparing 
dainty dishes. The New York ‘ Post” recently con- 
tained the following directions for cooking green peas. 
The results will be found very palatable : 


‘“‘ A quart, freshly gathered and shelled, are put into a 
pan, with a quarter of a pound of fresh butter and two 
quarts of cold water; rub these together with the hands 
until well mixed ; pour off the water, and putin the stew- 
pan, with the hearts of two lettuces shredded small, a small 
onion, and a sprig of parsley, a dessertspoonful of pounded 
sugar, and a quarter of a teaspoonfnl of salt. Cover well, 
and stew gently for halfan hour. Then put two ounces of 
fresh butter on a plate with a dessertspoonful of flour, and 
knead them together ; put this into the peas, and toss the 
whole together until well mixed. When served take out the 
parsley and onion, but let the lettuce rematin.’’. 


Also the following recipe for salad dressing and 


: 

‘A very delicate Swiss salad dressing is simple and easily 
made. Pound in a mortar two ounces of cheese; adda 
tablespoonful of vinegar, a small quantity of salt and 
pepper, and very gradually dilate it with olive oil. An 
English salad sauce speaks for itself. Pound in a 
mortar or mash with a spoon the hard-boiled yelk of an 
egg; mix with it a saltspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
mustard flour, a mashed mealy potato, two dessertspoonfuls 
each of cream and olive oil, and a tablespoonful of good 
vinegar.’’ 


PARENTAL INCOMPETENCY IN EDU- 
CATION. 


O parents realize what progress has been made in 

the theory and practice of education within the 
last fifteen years? Do they realize what a tremen- 
dously earnest thing modern life has become? Above 
all, have they, after all the discussion that has gone on 
over the education of giris, any definite idea of how 
they wish their own giris to be educated, and why ? 


And is it true that the most progressive 
. institutions are those {2 which parents have least 


tunity to interfere? Taese were some of the questiin 
that forced themselves upon me as I listened, tne other 
evening, to a Keenly Intelligent, uxfilnchingly honest 
address on ‘‘The Education of Our Girls,” by Mrs. 
Frances Fisher Wood, wife of Dr. W. B. Wocd, of 
New York. The occasion was that of the graduating 
exercises at Misses Champney and Porter’s school, 
‘*The Elms,” in this city. 3 
‘*There is a fixed conviction,” Mrs. Wood said, 
girl’s course of study as her own parents. In truth, no 
one is less competent. Ten years’ experience in the 
clase-room taught me that the person who kaows 
least about. a child’s moral deficiencies and intellectual 
needs {s its own mother.” 
This is a hard saying ; but {s {t not, with rare excep- 
tions, true? When a daughter goes to her studies with 
empty stomach because of the lateness of the family 
breakfast hour ; when she is kept from school a day or 
more on account of the dressmaker, or because of a 
shopping excursion to a nelghboring city, or because an 
evening entertainment has upset her nerves, what is one 
to think of the mother’s ideas of either intellectual or 


moral training? These are not exceptional things, Is 


‘that no one {s so fitted to lay out and superintend a . 
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there not an important work to be done in popularizing 
the truths that have long been in the thought of pro- 
gressive educators, but which are still so usfamilfar to 
the great majority of well-to-do parents—the necessity 
of cultivating the whole being, mental, moral, and 
epiritual, that the individual may be fitted for any sta- 


tion to which she may be assigned by circumstances ? 
G. 


Our Youna Forks 


A GREAT DIFFERENCE. 
By FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


OSIE and Katy Upton were sisters, and there was 
J only a year’s difference in their ages, but there was 
8 very wide difference between them in respect to some- 
thing else. And what that something else was I am 
going to let you find out by giving you a condensed his- 
tory of that week st Waveland. 

Josie and Katy lived in a city, and seldom left it ex- 
cept to go to the seashore a short time every summer 
with their mother, who was an invalid. Therefore, 
when Mrs. E!lerton’s invitation came for both the girls 
to spend a whole week at her country home it seemed 
almost too good to be true. 

Mrs. Ellerton and Mrs. Upton had been schoolmates, 
and Grace Ellerton had spent a year in the city, attend- 
ing the same school with Josie and Katy. So they all 
felt as if they knew each other very well indeed. But I 
will say just here that they knew each other a great deal 
better at the end of that memorable week. 

‘‘I wish my two summer dresses were made,” said 
Josie, when, at her mother’s dictation, she had written 
Mrs. Ellerton a note of acceptance. ‘‘I haven’t a thing 
fit to wear.” 

‘*“You won’t need anything very fine,” said Katy. 
“ The country is just the place to wear out old clothes. 
I intend to take the worst I have, so I can race around 
in the fields, and enjoy myself.” 

‘* You can make yourself look like a fright if you like, 
of course,” returned Josie. ‘‘ But I prefer to dress re- 
spectably, even in the country, and if I can get that 
blue lawn made I mean to do it. Can’tI take it to Miss 
Parkyns's this afternoon, mamma ?” 

‘‘I fear she would not have time to make it before 
Thursday, my dear.” 

will do no harm to ask. She ought to accommo- 
date us occasionally, we give her so much worx.” 

‘* Very well, my dear, you can see; but you know 

how busy she always fs, and this is Monday.” 
“JT won't walt till this afternoon ; I’ll gonow. That 
will give her more time.” And Josie ran upstairs to her 
own room to put on her hat and jacket, while Katy sat 
down at the piano to practice a new march she had 
taken. 

‘* There's one thing I mst have before going to Wave- 
land,” announced Josie, putting her head in at the door 
of the sitting-room a few minutes later, on her way out, 
that'sa mew parasol. This one is actually so 
shabby 1’m ashamed to be seen carrying it.” 

‘‘ A parasol !” exclaimed Katy. ‘‘ What you want Is 
a shaker sunbonnet and an old umbrella. The country 
is the last place to which you ought to carry a new 
parasol.” 

‘* Aliow me to be the judge of that, please. You can 
take what you like, and the same privilege should be 
accorded to me. Mamma, can I get a new parasol at 
Kingsley’s, and have it charged ?” 

‘‘If you really need one, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Upton, who, sinceshe had become an invalid, had found 
it easier to yleld than to argue where her eldest daughter 
was concerned. ‘‘ Don’t you need anything, Katy ?” 

‘*T can’t think of anything except a sunbonnet, mam- 
ma, ani I can get that to-morrow.” 

Josie came home in triumph an hour later. By dint of 
persuasion she had obtained Miss Parkyns’s promise 
that the blue lawn should be done Wednesday night ; 
and she had bought a handsome dark-blue silk parasol, 
with a carved ebony handle. 

‘It cost six dollars—rather more than [{ expected, 
she said, as she handed it to her mother to examine. 
“But Mr. Kingsley warranted it to last two seasons, no 
matter how much I might use it.” 

Mrs. Upton sighed. 

‘My bill at Kingsley’s was already so large that I 
was wondering how I could manage to pay it,” she said, 
in a low, troubled voice, ‘‘ and this swells it considerably. 
But I suppose I can economize in some other way to 
make up the difference ; and it ¢s a handsome parasol. 

‘It doeen't pay to get cheap things, said Josfe. 
« One always feels mean in using them, and they never 
last.”’ 

When she went upsta‘rs to put the parasol away, Katy 
followed her. 

‘If I were you, I'd take that parasol baek, and ex- 
change it for a cheaper one, Josie,” she sald. ‘‘I know 
mamma cannot afford to give us girls six-dollar-para- 


sols; and there'll be Miss Parkyns’s bill, too, for mak- 
ing your dress. 

*‘I do wish you would attend to your own affairs, 
Katy Upton, and let mine alone.” And Josie's pretty face 
assumed a very cross expression. ‘‘ You're always in- 
terfering with me, and giving me advice, and I’ve had 
enough of it.” 

Katy made no reply, and went out of the room, feel- 
ing hurt and a little vexed, for she had not intended to 
offend her sister. Butshe was as cheerful and bright as 
ever an hour later, having comforted herself with the 
reflection that it was ‘‘ only Josie’s way” to make such 
specches, and that she ‘‘hadn’t meant anything un- 
kind.” 

Josie packed the small trunk that was to carry what 
clothing the two girls would need for their two weeks 
visit, and, of course, she put in her own things fizst. 
** Katy,” she called, as she surveyed the pile of garments 
her sister had placed on the floor beside the trunk, ‘‘ Not 
half of your things will goin. Idon’t know what we 
are going to do. I muw# have the tray for my blue 
lawn.” 

Katy came in from the next room, where she had 
been hanging some fresh y froned curtains. 

‘*Put in what you can, and leave the rest,” she sald. 
I’]l dispose of them s»mehow; there’s no need to 
worry.” 

And thus it happenec ‘hat when they started on their 
journey on Thureday the younger sister carried a big 
bundle in a shawl strap, which Josie declared was ‘‘an 
awfully common tbing to do.” 

The girls reached Waveland early in the afternoon, 
and received a warm greeting from Grace Ellerton, who 
had planned a week of the wildest galety. 

‘We're going to have a little dance this evening,” 
she said, as she accompanied her guests to the large, 
pleasant room they were to occupy during their stay. 
‘* I’ve invited about twerty, and mother is to have all 
the furniture taken out d the parlor, so we will have an 
abundance of room. Tie only difficulty is about the 
music. We have alwayihad Old Sam and Young Jim, 
two colored men living rear bere, to play their violins ; 
but Jim was taken sick hst night, and Sam can’t leave 
him. And there’s no om elee I can get.” 

can get me,’ laughed Katy. ‘I’ve been 
practicing dance music almost entirely lately, and I 
know you have a piano,forI saw it as we passed the 
parlor door. Josie knovs several waltzes, too.” 

‘‘Oh, you dear thing!” exclaimed Grace, throwing 
her arms about Katy and Kissing her. ‘‘ How you 
relleve my mind! I ws sure the party would be a 
dead failure. I can’t pliy anything. My music master 
said I hadn‘t any ‘ear’ nd mamma thought it would 
be simply throwing awa’ my time to take lessons.” 

** Katy is a very good »3rformer on the plano,” said 
Josie, ‘‘ but 7 would notattempt to give an exhibition 
of my powers before stragers.” 

‘* Oh, they are all youg people, Josie, and they won’t 
be critical. Promise to fay two or three polkas, any- 
how, that’s a good girl,”and Grace’s tone was very 
beseeching. 

But Josie shook her hed. ‘‘ I would like to oblige 
you, of course, Grace,” ae said, ‘‘ but I am very sen- 
sitive to ridicule, and yor must not ask me to play.” 

‘* But Katy can't play te whole evening.” 

‘* Indeed I can,” cried Caty, touched by Grace's look 
of despair. ‘‘ You don’tknow my powers of endur- 
ance, Grace ; and I /ixe bt play.” 

‘* But you like to danq too ; I know that.” 

‘* Yes,” returned Katie frankly, ‘‘ but I can dance 
some othertime. Givinglt up j ist this once isn’t much 
of a sacrifice.” 

** There isn’t a girl commg who knowsa note of dance 
music,” sald Grace. ‘‘ Tey have go little occasion to 
use it that they never lean it.” 

So Katy sat at the plao the whole evening playing 
lancers, quadrilles, redoyas, and polkas until her 
fingers fairly ached, whilcher sister, in a white muslin 
and blue ribbons, and wih a smile on her pretty face, 
gyrated by the piano wit! first one partner and then 
another, the lightest dance in the room. 

“Tt was a perfectly Jody party,” Josie said, when 
she and Katy were prepaing for bed about midnight. 
'*T don’t know that I everenjoyed myself more.”’ 

**T am so glad you had enice time,” said Katy, ‘‘ and 
that everything went oT scwell. I heard ever so many 
compliments on your dacing. What nice friends 
Grace has! I don’t wonde she likes to live here rather 
than in the city,” and then,too tired to talk more, she 
fell asleep. 

‘* We have arrangeda boating party on the river for 
this afternoon at twe o’cdck,” announced Grace at 
breakfast the next moning. 

** Two o'clock !” rejeatedJosie. ‘‘ The hottest part of 
the day! What «creyouthnking of, Grace ? I would 
be one big freckle if ‘ wenton the water at that hour.” 

**You can wear ¢ sunbanet and veil,” suggested 
Grace. 

** Yes, and look lile a frigt !” 


one would think any the less of you. Weare going for 
a good time.” ; 

‘“* 7 wouldn't have a good time if 1 were conscious of 
burning as red as an Indian,” returned Josie. ‘“ You’d 
better go without me.” 

Grace looked so distressed at this proposition that as 
soon as there was a favorable opportunity, Katy begged 
her sister not to think of sucha thing as remaining at 
home. 

“Grace is doing her best to make us have a good 
time,” she said, ‘‘and we ought to show our apprecia. 
tion by joining heartily in all her plans.” 

‘* Please don’t lecture me,” said Josie, impatiently. 
won't stand it. I'll go, of course; but I expect to 
be sorry for it.” 

As soon. as dinner was over she went up-stairs to dress, 


musi{n, and with the new parasol in her hand. On her 
head was a little white lace bat, trimmed with a wreath 
of pink morning-glorles. 

You’re sure to ruin that dress, Josie,” said Katy. 
“Why don’t you wear your brown gingham ?” 

“* Because I don’t choose to look like a guy,” an- 
swered her sister, shortly. 

“ But that ha't—it will not shield your tace at all,” 
ventured Katy. 

‘That is my affair, not yours,” returned Josie. 

But long before the afternoon was spent she wished 
most heartily that she Aad worn the brown gingham and 
& shade hat. The musijin, subjected to various splashes 
from the oars, soon presented a very limp and crushed 
appearance, and a misstep its wearer made in getting out 
of the boat at a landing on some rocks covered the 
front of the overdress with mud. And this same mis- 
step snapped the ebony handle of the new parasol. It 
was no wonder Josie was cross when the returned to 
Waveland at six o’clock. 

‘* Just see how I am freckled,” she said, as she stood 
before the bureau glass. 

‘S80 am I,” laughed Katy. 
they’ll soon wear away.” 

“IT am burned, too ; awfully burned. I wish you had 
let me stay at home. You know I didn’t want to go,” 
almost sobbed Josie, as she threw herself on the bed. 
‘I'll not join another boat party, no matter what you 
say.” And she repeated this remark to Grace a little 
later, much to Katy’s distress. 

On Saturday afternoon, a croquet and lawn-tenis 
party was given by a near neighbor of Mrs. Ellertor, 
a of course the three girls at Waverland were in- 

‘“‘T haven’t a thing fit to wear,” sald Josie, ruefully, 
as she turned over the contents of the trunk. ‘‘ That 
blue muslin will have to be washed before I can put it 
on again, and my white muslin is too dressy—it is fit 
only for evening.” 

‘* Wear your white pique,” suggested Katy. 

‘It is as yellow as a board. There wasn’t time to 
have it done up before we left home.” 

** Then your pink muslin.” 

‘It is faded. I'd rather not go than wear that.” 

‘‘ There's your light blue bunting.” 

** That’s too warm.”’ 

Katy hesitated a moment, and then took down from 
a peg in the closet her best summer dress—a cream- 
colored nun’s veiliag, the neck and sleeves edged with 
Spanish lace. 

‘* Wear this,” she sald. ‘ aa it is made with a sur- 
plice waist you won’t have any trouble about the fit; 
and I can let the skirt down an inch or two.” 

‘* Will you lend itto me. Oh, Iam so much obliged,” 
and Josie, seizing the dress, began to rip the belt from 


would wear. 

‘* This is a lovely dress. You ought to give it to me, 
Katy,” she said. ‘‘I need it more than you do.” 

She looked very pretty in it, with a bunch of roses at 


with herself and the world in general. 

Katy wore a dark grey serge. She looked very neat 
and sweet as usual, but she confessed to herself that the 
nun’s veiling would certainly have been cooler, and 
rather more appropriate. She was the only girl there 
ina thick dress. But she enjoyed herself very much, 
nevertheless. 

On Tuesday the three girls went to a picnic held in a 
belt of woods about three miles from Waveland. 
They all spent a delightful day, but when the big hay- 
cart, which had been chartered to carry a large number 
of the party home was about to start it was found that 
Josie was missing. 

A search was instituted ; but It was not until several 
young men had beaten every portion of the wood, 
and poor Katy, pale and sick with anxiety, had come to. 
the conclusion that her sister must have been drowned, 
that it was discovered by the merest accident that 
Josie had accepted the offer of a young man to drive 
her home in his buggy. 


** Ob, what does itmatter ow you would look! No 


and came down, half an hour later, arrayed in the blue 


‘But it don’t matter— 


the skirt without making any inquiry as to what Katy ~ 


her belt, and went to the lawn party very well satisfied 


‘I thought it would be so much nicer than riding in 
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and Katy reproached her for leaving them. ‘‘ And 
there were so many of you, I knew you would’t miss 
me.” 

‘* You might, at least, have told us you were going,” 
remarked Grace. 

‘*I never thought of it,” returned Josie. ‘‘ And you 
were all very foolish to imagine I was lost. You ought 
to have known I had gone home with someone. It 
- ‘would never have occurred to me to make such a fuss 
about you or Katy.”’ : 

** Nay I suppose not,” said Grace, with a look on her 
face which puzzled Josie, and made her flush without 
exactly knowing why. ‘I regret now that Katy and I 
made any fuss about you. It was ‘ love’s labor lost.’” 

When Josie and Katy left for the city on Wednesday, 
Grace and her mother accompanied them to the station, 
and Grace almost cried when she sald good-by to I<aty. 

‘* You must come next summer, and stay a whole 
month, Katy,” she said. 

‘‘Yes, you must both come again,” said Mrs. Eller- 
ton, cordially ; but it was at ‘Katy she looked while she 
spoke. 

Josie thinks it very hard, indeed, that she has never 
received a second invitation to Waveland, and cruelly 
unjust that Katy should have been favored with half a 
dozen. 

‘* Why they all make so much of you I can’t tell,” 
she said to Katy one dsy, when the younger sister was 
preparing to start to Waveland to stay a whole fort- 
night. ‘I’m ever so much better-looking than you 
are.” | 

‘* Yes, you are, indeed,” assented Katy, cheerfully. 
‘*It cs strange. I don’t understand it myself.” 

And now, if you haven’t found out In what lies the 
great difference between Josie and Katy, you don't 
deserve to be told. 


THE TEST. 


HE true lady and gentleman always appear to ad- 
vantage when traveling. Any onecan be pleasant 
and affable when no demands are made on patience. 
The real test comes when we are hurried, disturbed, 
annoyed, and fretted. If then we can be calm, helpful, 
pleasant, we show ourselves true ladies and gentlemen. 
The following eee shows how one young man stood 
the test : 

‘* A young commercial traveler was riding on the cars in 
the vicinity of Grand Rapids. There were few people rid- 
ing in the same coach with him, but he noticed a very old 
lady who seemed to have passed the allotted span of life, 
and a younger woman, tired and travel-stained, and accom- 
panied by two peevish, restless little ones, who were never 
still for a moment. 


‘* The old lady was unattended and ast by herself, seem-- 


ing oblivious of all her surroundings. The mother, with 
her children, occupied double seats. She looked worn out 
_ with fatigue. The young man sat comfortably in the rear 
of the coach and read or amused himself with his thoughts. 

‘*‘ But when an opportunity came for him to be of service, 
he improved it. 

‘*He ciosed the window for the old lady, who feebly 
thanked him. He gave the tiresome children some picture- 
cards to keep them out of mischief. He told them stories, 
and gave them innumerable drinks of water from the tank 
near by, while their tired mother caughta nap. He divided 
an orange among them and prepared another for the old 
lady, who declared it tasted cool and grateful. 

‘* Before they reached the station where the young man 
was to leave the train, and while he was getting his satchel 
down, the old lady beckoned him to her. 

‘**My gon,’ she said, in a quivering voice, ‘I live at 
Grand Rapids; perhaps you have heard of me? Iam the 
old lady who sent 300 pincushions out to the Soldiers’ Home 
there. Iam now eighty-three years old and allIdo isto 
make pincushions and give them away to deservinz people. 
Young man, I have watched you, and here is your pin- 
cushion.’ 

“Tt was a homely little round of pasteboard, but that 
young man declares he will never part with it as long as he 
lives.’? 

The Boston ‘‘ Tranrcript” gives two incidents ‘that 
reveal very clearly that it requires more than silks and 
— laces to make a lady : 

‘* Within two days the listener witnessed a couple of 
incidents on Washington Street, which illustrated admirably 
the difference there is in people. Passing along near the 
corner of Temple Place he saw two stont, elderly ladies 
standing side by side—one facing one way, however, and the 
other the other way, glaring at each other with furious eyes. 
There was a little grinning crowd about them, and when the 
listener came quite up to them he saw what was the 
matter. In meeting and undertaking to pass, the clothing 
of these two elderly ladies had come in contact, and a pro- 
jecting button upon the dress of one had caught in the lace 
on the garments of the other. Their strain to disengage 
themselves had drawn them into a regular snar! ; the wrath 
of each had been roused to the boiling point, and each 
woman seemed to be exclaiming, in the language of Script- 
ure, ‘ Who shall deliver me from this body of death?’ In- 
stead of leaving the disentanglement to one of the two, to 
be managed with deliberation and discretion, each was tug- 
ging away spitefally at the point of jointure. There seemed 
to be likelihood of an occasion for the interference of the 
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police presently, for the faces of the two ladies were grow- 
ing redder and redder, and their eyes snapped more and 
more furiously. Presently one lady gave a desperate tug ; 
the lace gave way, and the tle was severed. But imagine 
the feclings of the lady whose lace had been lacerated! _ 

‘¢ Next day, passing over almost the same ground, the 
listener saw a pretty girl, brown-eyed, ruddy-cheeked, and 
short-haired, and a stout Irishwoman in a bonnet, a red and 
black shawl, and a green poplin dress, who were walkingin 
opposite directions, stop all at once, caught fast, just as the 
two women the day before had been. The young girl smiled 
faintly and good-naturedly. The Irishwoman took in the 
situation and courtesied. 

‘¢¢ Sure, miss,’ said she, ‘an’ it’s a sign that we'll meet in 
heaven.’’ 

“The young lady smiled more pronouncedly and said: 

‘** Wait a moment and I will unfasten it.’ 

** With half a minute’s work she disentangled the snarl. 
miss, remimber it,’ said the Irishwoman, as she 
moved away, radiant with smiles, ‘ we’re to meet in heaven, 
sure !’”? 


THE SUTRO TUNNEL. 


HIS tunnel {s located in Nevada, and is designed to 

facilitate operations In the Comstock Mine. It 
commences at 2 point about one mile and a half from 
Carson River, three miles below Dayton, and runs north- 
west a distance of 20,178 feet. The following account 
of a trip through the tunnel {s written by a young girl 
fourteen years old : 

We were a party of ten about to descend into the 
Sutro Tunnel, in Nevada. After divesting our 
selves of our clothing, we dressed in miner's costume, 
consisting of 2 coarse flannel shirt and trowsers. All 
were alike, the ladies and gentlemen. We werea sight 
to behold, but {t could not be helped, for the clothing 
worn into the mines could never be worn again. 

When the party were ready, we started for the mouth 
of the great tunnel, by which we were to enter the mines. 
At the mouth we got on to queer little cars drawn by 
blind folded mules, and started to plerce the intense 
darkness that lay before us. 

Each, with a lantern and tallow dip, took the place 
assigned, and under the command of the superin- 
tendent we were jogging merrily along behind the mules, 
that have drawn very few such lively parties. The 
jests and repartee kept up along that dark way, lighted 
only by the feeble candles, will long be remembered. 
First the hest and thea the cold made the air alternately 
oppressive and refreshing. 

At last we came to the ‘‘station,” and here we were 
provided with ollcloth overcoats, and began to climb 
a slippery staircase, while the water trickled down 
upon our heads. We passed engines and miners, 
till we came to a deep, deep hole reaching down into 
the bowels of the earth. Down this hole runs an fron 
‘‘cage” Into which we were lowered, our party con- 
sisting of ten, older and younger, the youngest being 
ten years ofage. Down we were to go 1,600 feet to the 
bottom of the ‘‘ Combination Shaft.” We were packed 
together as closely as we could stand, and began to 
descend, the water pouring down the asides of the shaft, 
and but for our ollcloth overcoats we should have been 
wet through. 

As we rapidly descended, it seemed as though we 
must go through the earth. At last we stopped, 3 200 
feet below the surface ! 7 

Reaching the bottom, one was lifted out to make 
room for an iron ladder, by which the rest of the party 
could climb out. 

We found ourselves in chambers that were hollowed 
in the rock ; but the heat was so overpowering that we 
had to seek refuge in the ‘‘ cooling-room,” as it was 
called—a rock chamber, that was hotter than the warmest 
day at home; the thermometer 90 or 100 degrees, per- 
haps. Here the air was forced from the surface through 
pipes or by a compressor. Ice water we found very 
refreshing. After resting, we went in where they were 
boring holes with machines for blasting. The air was 
0 warm that it seemed unbearable, until I discovered 
that by putting my head under a pump, and letting the 
cold water run all over it, I became a littie cooler. 

A curious thing {s, that those men, living down here 
without light or air, have the most splendid physique 
and the bandsomest complexion I ever saw. Some have 
worked here fourteen years and more. Bared to the 
waist, they look like the heroes of Mythology. 

After remaining fully an hour in the mine, we entered 
the ‘‘ cage” again and began to ascend. If going down 
seemed long, going up was a great deal longer, for we 
had to go also the distance we had gone down in the 
Sutro Tunnel. 

After what seemed an age, we saw a faint speck of 
daylight, which grew, and enlarged, until, with a burst 
of light, we were landed on the surface, very glad of our 
experience, unwilling to part with it at any price, and 
yet not inclined to go through it again. 

At the top of the shaft are the great hoisting engines, 
and the buildings for them, and bathrooms to which we 
went at once, our wardrobes having been sent around 
from Sutro, seven miles away, 


I wish to say that we were favored w!th this opportu- - 


nity to visit the mines, as very few persons have ever 
been. Besides the miners themselves, there have been 
but two or three parties conducted through the Sutro 
Tunnel, and very few Gown intothe mines. It has to 
be all arranged for days beforehand, and practically 
spoils a day’s work. | 


“THE HORSE WITH A BAD HABIT. 
By Ciara J. DENTON, 


ABEL had gone with her auntie to call on an 

old friend who lived in the country. When 

they came out of the house to go home they found that 

the horse had pulied h's bridle off, and was happily 
cropping the grass that skirted the wood. 

‘*Oh! what shal! I do?” sald Mabel’s aunt. ‘* This 
horse is from a livery stable, and I did not know he had 
so bad a habit. Surely you know how to harness a 
horse—you are a farmar’s wife,” she said, turning to her 
friend. 

‘** But I don’t know anything about it,” exclaimed the 
lady, ‘‘ and the men are all over at the other farm, five 
miles off, and will not be et home unli! after dark. We 
must send to the nelghbors.” 

**T will go,” said Mabel, who liked to be useful. 

The nearest house was a quarter of a mile away, and 
when Mabel reached there she found the mer had all 
gone to the town, and nt ono of the four full grown 
women about the house knew how to bridle a horse. 
Poor Mabel was tired, yet she hurried on to the next 
house, which was some distancs off. But here the men 
were all in the back fleld, and, as the farm was a large 
one of four hundred acres, they refused to ring the bell 
and call them up just to put a bridleon a horse. These 
women were a3 helpless as those at the other house; 80 
there was nothing left for Mabel but to trudge back, as 
there was not another house in sight. 

She had nearly reached their friend’s house when she 
heard a buggy coming behind her. 

“Ob! sir,” she said to the man in It, ‘‘can you puta 
bridle on a horge ?” 

‘*The man laughed, and then tired Mabel laughed 
also, and told her story. He took her into the buggy 
with him, and the horse was soon bridled once more. 

The next worning at breakfast Mabel said : 

‘* Papa, will you teach me to harness a horse ?” 

‘* Yes,” sald paps, ‘‘when you are a few years 
older.” 

And by the time Mabel was thirteen years old she 
could harness a horse as well as a man, and she always 
said she owed her knowledge to “ the horse with a bad 
habit.” 


THE WEST POINT CODE. 


HE soldier always appeals to the imagination of a 
boy. The uniform confers a certain dignity and 
honor that thrills the boy’s heart. To be « soldier means 
to win battles, to fizht in defense of the right, for no 
soldier ever fights to defend what he believes to be 
wrong. To him his side is always the right side, no 
matter what the rest of the world thinks. 
The July number of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly ” contains 
a@ very graphic and interesting account of the cadets’ 
life at West Point. There is one sentiment established 
there that ought to find a firm place in every schoo! in 
the land. It is said: 


‘“* The officer of the day is ‘on honor’ to note in his report 
every violation of academic regulations, and profanity is 
one ofthem. Were the Californian his bosom friend, and 
dismissal the penalty of his offense, there could be no mid- 
die course. The word of honor of the cadet is the ne p/us 
ultra of West Point ethics ; there is no going behind or be- 
yond it. It is the first lesson taught the youngster on join- 
ing. It is preached in wordless sermons every day and hour 
of his four years’ course. It is the last thing of his educa- 
tion he is apt to forget. Like other boys, he has his fun, 
his faults, his vices, and his ‘scrapes.’ He may violate 
every one of the few hundred regulations that have been 
evolved from year to year; he may ‘cut’ church, ‘run it’ 
to the Falls or other unhallowed resort ; he may even make 
a predatory incursion upon the orchards or vineyards below 
the Point ; but even to save himself or his best friend from 
punishment, he draws the line at one thing—he won’t Ife. 


When a cadet says he has or has not done this or that, you ~ 


can indorse the statement. 

‘*And so, when the cadet lleutenant from Minnesota 
reports his classmate from California for ‘using profane 
language,’ the latter never thinks of questioning the report 
or of reproaching the reporter. It is a matter of duty and 
honor, and that is the end of it.”’ 


Whst a mean thing {ft {s to expect a friend to lle In 
order to cover a transgression of school Jaw! Whata 


contemptible nature is shown when a boy resents a 


friend’s doing his duty by speaking thetruth! Sucha 
boy would never make 2 soldier trained by the United 
States. <A soldier is a man of truth, of honor—a man 
whose word is never questioned. Do your best to malin- 
taln truth, It is the foundation of character, 
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THE BAPTISM OF JOHN.’ 
By Lyman 


HE impressiveness of John’s preaching was en- 

hanced by his adoption and employment of a rite al- 
ready in use among the people, but to which he gave a 
new significance. Inall warm climates constant ablutions 
are necessary to cleanlinezs and health. The garments 
of the East are easily thrown aside; and where water {s 
abundant bathing {is easy and agreeable as well as 
necessary. The washing of dirt from the skin is a very 
natural symbol of mora! and spiritual purification ; it is 
found in s]) Eastern religious ; it was incorporated into 
the Jewish ceremonial. The priests were obliged to lave 
befcre enteriug the temple for thelr services. Men 
talated by certain sins were obliged to bathe asa sort of 
solemn testimony to their repentance and confession of 
uncleanness, or a fymbolical witness of their spiritual 
purification. The ceremonial had grown as all such 
ceremonials do. Between the very simple provisions of 
the Old Testament and the elaborate ritualof the Phart- 
sees In the time of John there was the same sort of dif- 
ference that there is between the original Lord's Supper 
and the Roman Catholic mass. Among the compara- 
tively new uses of this ritual was its employment in the 
case of a converied heathen. He washed as a token that 
he laid aside h's old faith and old life and entered fresh 
and clean upon a new one. The Rabbinical rules pre. 
scribed exactly how this should be done. It must be 
performed in the daytime; by the immersion of the 
whole person ; the failure to submerge the least portion 
of the body rendered the washing wholly invalid ; at 
the request of the father, the household was immersed, 
including his servants and children. In thatagethecon 
version of a king sufficed for the conversion of a nation ; 
the conversion of a householder for that of his house- 
hold ; the right of a people, or wife, or servants, or chil- 
dren, to their own individual convictions was almost 
utterly unknown. 

John adopted this rite, but gave ita new employment. 
He demanded of the Jews that they submit to baptism. 
This was equivalent toa most solemn declaration that 
they were no better than the heathen. It demanded of 
them a public confession that they needed forgiveness 
and a new life no jess than the Greek or the Roman. 
The people gave him his sobr{quet from his adoption of 
this rite: they called him John the Bapiist. 

Crowds flocked to Johns preaching. A strange con- 
gregation was that which gathered at the ford of the 
Jordan to listen and to lcok—soldfers from the Roman 
army, peasant fishermen and farmers from. Galilee, tax- 
gatherers from the neighboring city of Jericho, priests 
from the temple, scribes and Pharisees from all the 
country round about, and, finally, a delegation to make 
official investigation, sent by the Sanhedrim at Jerusa- 
lem.? The pecple generally were favorably affected ; 
they believed him tobe a mighty prophet. The scribes 
were dissffected : they always are disaffected toward a 
man who teaches in unconventione] methods and untra- 
ditional doctrines. And John did not confine himself 
elther to the “historic faith” or the historic ceremo 


nials. 


Among those who came to his baptism was Jesus of 
Nazareth. John knew his second cousin as a man of 
singular purity of heart and life; that he was the Mes- 
siah he did not know. He instinctively felt that the 
docrine of repentance had no application to Jesus, and 
therefore the right of baptism no significance. He pro- 
tested, but Jesus overbore his protest, and the two en- 
tered the water together. As they came up out of the 
water, after the immersion, and joined fora moment in 
prayer uttered not by John but by Jesus, there was given 
to Jesus and to John a singular and beautiful witness to 
the character and mission of Jesus.‘ The dove was to 
the poor what the lamb was to the rich: it was a sacri 
fice which the poorest could afford, and which the poor 
were permitted to substitu'e for the more costly offerings 
of the rich. A dove ° seemed to descend from the sphere 
above and light on the head of Jesus. As to Stephen 
through the opened heavens a vision was afforded of his 
Saviour, so to them this dove seemed to come out of the 
opened heavens. At the same moment a voice was heard 
by them both, ssying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 24, 1887.—Matt. 
fii., 13-17. 

2 John 1., 19. 

* This is dcubtless the meaning of the declaration, * I know 

him (John i, That he knew eho he was is evident 
from the account in Matthew; but he did not know w/a? he 
was. 
4 There is nothins to indicate that any one but Jesus and John 
saw the dove descending; and in the cases of the visions of 
Stephen and Saul nothing was seen by the others present. It 
Was not the divine method to afford such signs from heaven to 
the multitude. 

° The implication of the account Is that a dove-like form de- 
peended upon the head of Jesus, 
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whom I am well pleased.” It was the solemn witness to 
John that he had been right, and that the one whom he 
had baptized had no sins to wash away; that he was 
the Messiah for whose coming he was looking, of whose 
coming he was the herald. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

These seem to me to be very plainly involved in the 
account itself. Jesus by his baptism adopted John’s 
teaching and made it hisown. John’s teachings—both in 
word and in act—are therefore the Master’s. And they 
include the folowing : 

1. Repentance is necessary for the remittance of sins. 
There is no divine forgiveness and no glorious heaven 
without repentance. John’s Gospel is the same as that 
of Isafah in chap. ix., 6,7. He does not yet point to 
Christ as the one through whom we are to return to 
God, but he preaches the necessity of both forsaking 
sin and returning to God. 

2. The nature of repentance. It {s not sorrow for sin, 
it is forsaking of sin. There is no genuine repentance 
which is not shown by fruits meet for repentance. What 
these are John’s sermons in Luke lil., 10-14, indicate. 

3 Men are not saved by heredity. This is one of the 
means employed by God for the development of the 
race; but it is not enough to be children of Abraham ; 
neither is it enough to be children of the Pligrim. (See 
John 3.) 

4. The useless are criminal ; the fruitless will be de- 
stroyed. Youask, What have I done to deserve death ? 
Rather ask, What have I done to deserve to live? The 
tree that does not bear good fruit is hewn down and de. 
stroyed. (Comp. Luke xifi., 6-9 ; Matt. xxv., 30.) 

5. Baptism unto repentance is notenough ; it but pre- 
pares the way for another baptism with the Holy Ghost 
and with Fire ; z.e., withthe Spirit of God and with the 
trial and discipline of tife. It is not enough to resolve 
to cease to do evil ; we must also learn to do well. It fs 
not enough to forsake our evil ways; we must also re- 
turn unto God. And this we do when we accept God 
as our friend and our companion, and the discipline 
which he sends us that he may make us worthy to be 
called his children. (Rev. v., 8-5; Heb. xii., 10, 11) 

6. Christ is a Saviour, but he isalso a Judge. His 
fan isin his hand ; he separates the wheat from tbe 
chaff ; he is doing this now ; he will do it completely 
and thoroughly when he comes in final judgment. 
(Comp. Matt. xlif.; 40-43, 49, 50.) 

7. By his baptism Jesus bears the strongest possible 


fession of religion. How can you claim to bea follower 
of Jesus Christ if you will not follow him even in this 
first and simplest act of his life ? 

8. In the baptism of Jesus Christ, God bears the 
strongest testimony to his pecullfar character. We are 
all sons of God ; but he is the only begotten Son; the 
well-beloved Son ; the One {in whom the Father {s well 
pleased. This is said of no other son. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
By HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


NE thing which John said when he was preaching 
in the wilderness was this: 

‘* He that cometh after me is mightier than I: whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 

This meant Jesus ; he was the one who was mightier 
and greater and holier than John, for he was the King, 
and John was only his messenger, who counted it an 
honor to bear his shoes, as servants did for their mas- 
ters, or show him any service. But John did not know 
this mighty One ; for while he was baptizing people in 
the River Jordan, Jesus was away at Nazareth, working 
with his father, and living just like any other person, 
until the time came to begin his great work. And then, 
one day Jesus came down from Galilee to Jordan to 
John to be baptized. The moment John saw him, some 
thing whispered to him, ‘‘ This is the mighty (ae : this 
is the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

John baptized people to show that their sins were 
taken away ; but he did not want to baptize Jesus, who 
had no sins to wash away. He said: ‘‘ I have need to 
be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ?” 

Jesus was the one who was to baptize with the Holy 
Ghost—to fill the hearts that were emptied of sin with 
his glorious Spirit, and make them, like beautiful tem- 
ples, lighted and shining in every part. He had no sins 
to take away; he had no need to repent, and prepare 
the way of the Lord; but he came upon earth to help 
us in all our troubles, and, most of all, in the troubles 
that came from sin. He came to be our pattern, and 
show us how to find God’s help; and so he began by 
showing us that the first thing to do was to come into 
God’s family as he has bidden us. When he was bap- 
tized, it was the same as saying to us and to all: ‘‘ This 


| washed from aia.” 


testimony to the duty of all men to make a public pro- 


is the way to begin; all who have sinned must of 
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Jesus said to John : ‘‘ Suffer it to be so now : for thus 
it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” 

Even if John could not quite understand why {t was 
necessary, he knew it was his part to obey; so he bap. 
tized him. ‘‘ And Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway from the water,” and perhaps knelt on 
the river bank to pray, to teach us that baptism in itself 
is of no value unless we recelve God’s grace into our 
hearts. Luke tells us that he was praying, when sud- 
denly the heavens opened above him, and the Spfrit 
of God descended in shape like a dove, and lighted upon 
him. 

The people standing around did not see this beautiful 
and wonderful sight; the heavens were not opened to 
them but to Jesus. John saw it, for this was the sign 
by which God had told him he should know his son 
when he saw him. 

This beautiful sight was notall, for God himself spoke 
from heaven, and these two who saw the descending 
spirit heard also the divine voice saying, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” ; 

Now John felt sure he had seen the dove and heard 
the voice, and so he said, without any doubt, ‘‘ Bshold the 
Lamb of God: I knew he was coming, though I did not 
know him : but this is he.” 

It would almost frighten usif, when we were praving, 
we should hear our father’s voice saying, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved child in whom I am well pleased.” But that 
is what he really whispers to every one who says, ‘‘ Here 
I am, my Father, ready to let you lead me and teach 
me; ready todo whatever you direct.” And always 
when we pray to him in that spirit the heavens aro 
opened unto us, and the Holy Spirit comes into our 
hearts and abibes with us. We are not sons of God as 
Jesus was: he was born the Son of God, but we are 
sons because he has adopted us, and made us his 


brothers, and offered to share all things with us. If — 


others do not hear the voice that says ‘‘ Tais is my dear 
child,” we ourselves may hear it, and know that our 
Father is well pleased with us. And if his spirit comes 
into our hearts and abides there, others will surely know 
that by the love, and purity, and gentleness, and glad- 
ness of our lives, for these things must be wherever the 
Spirit dwells. 


THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 


By THE Rev. Brooks, D.D. 


NE reason for the dislike which is often felt for 
religious doctrine has been made to occupy a 
place for which it is neither intended nor fitted. If you 
take a man and put him in a place that is unfitted for 


him, you degrade him, not only for that office, but for | 


every other office. It has been a great mistake to take 
doctrine, which is simply the teaching of truth fn its 
true shape, and try to make it fill the place of the whole 
of Christian life. Doctrine cannot bring the entrance 
into Christian character itself. Beyond the learning of 
the richest truth must come life—the entrance of the 
Divine Spirit to make lifein my soul. Because it has 
been given a place it cannot fill, doctrine has been de- 
preciated again and again in that great system in which 
it must always lie as a corner-stone. 

Another and more superficial reason why many of us 
tend to depreciate doctrine is, that it seems to be some- 
what dry. There is exultation in an appeal to the fee)- 
ings. We aredisposed to listen more willingly to one 
who says, ‘‘Come into this light, and let this glory 
strike you,” than to one who says, ‘Study, if this be 
not the true teaching which your nature needs.” But 
we here see that it is possible to take the beautiful truth 
of God’s teaching, and turn ft into one of the most 
glorious of all the Pelams of David. No Psalm sings 
itself fuller of the glory of the sunrise, and the richer 
sunrise that comes to the human heart, than this Nine- 
teenth Pealm. Behold, with what majesty and beauty 
truth can be clothed! We have here the whole educa- 
tion of the human heart. If the story of the building 
of the heaven and the earth be glorious, how much 
more glorious the story of the building of the soul ! 

The Psalm begins with a description of the heavens 
of nature ; but the description of nature is the key-note 
to the description of mankind. ‘‘ Tne heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Man comes to nature for such vari- 
ous things. He comes, in the first place, to pluck the 
fruits that are growing there, to support life. Then he 
comes to feel the mysterious connection between human 
nature and all that other nature by which he ie sur- 
rounded. He rests himseif with the perpetual freshness 
of the universe. He lives with nature, as a brother with 
a sister, continually linking his lifeto hers. Then there 
is another conception; a very deep conception of 
the great truth that this world is God’s world. Won- 
drous is the way in which man may learn, more and 
more, the deepest things out of this nature by which he 
is surrounded! No words could be £0 fitiy inscribed 
above the temples of our modern science as these open. 
ing words of this Nineteenth Psalm. : 

How strange it ig that we should sometimes fear that 
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the more man knows about this outer world, the more 
he will go away from God! Why should Christians 
desire to shut their eyes and their brother’s eyes, as if 
the study of nature would draw them away from the 
God of nature? Everything which the scientific mind 
discovers of the richness of the natural world leads to 
that greater, stronger love of God, which will come by 
and by. The real faithlessness is that lack of falth 
which makes men fear that the knowledge of this 
world which God has made ghall not tend, at last, to 
~ make men know more of their Heavenly Father, and 
understand more perfectly his ways. This great Psalm 
of David will come back at last and tell us of the end, 

as it has told us of the beginning, of man’s study of the 
natural world. 

All nature {s teeming with truth. Man goes forth 
into nature, looks everywhere and finds truth, and 
behind every truth he finds the Truth, which Is 
God. 

The whole idea of the latter part of this Psalm {fs 
God, found by man in this nature, impresses man with 
a sense of perfectness of the divine precepts. See how 
positive these are. We are apt to talk about God’s laws 
as if they were Intended to hold us away from something 
which ought not to be committed. There is nota word 
in this wonderful Nineteenth Psalm of duty simply as 
restraint, Duty is alwaye represented here as some- 
thing which the soul is permitted todo. ‘* The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting thesoul.” ‘‘The testimony 
of the Lord {is sure, making wise the simple.” And 80 
on. The highest dealings of God with men are the per- 
petual Indulgencies of the human life. 

‘* The law of the Lord fs perfect, converting the soul.” 
Afterwards he speaks of the ‘‘commandments.” Law 
means not simply injunctions, but that great sense of 
duty which belongs to any knowledge of God on the 
part of the human soul. God does not give me this and 
that law. He gives me his law; that is, he gives me 
himself as law. As I try to go wrong, there is that 
duty, bringing the life of God behind me, telling me I 
must not go that way, I must turn and go this way. 
The nature of God, teeming with beautiful relations to 
the nature of man, {is always converting the human 
soul, turning it from that way in which it ought not to 
go, and turning it into that way in which it ought to go. 
God is not simply a perpetual Ruler, filnging com. 
mandments in my path ; he is behind me, a shaping 
Power, bringing one large compulsion on me, maklag 
right right and wrong wrong for me. 

‘* The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple.” ‘Testimonies are actual statements by the God 
of truth. The term includes everything that God has 
made known to man, from God’s own existence, on 
through the whole range of Revelation—his Creatorsh!p, 
the history of this world, everything known to mankind 
which man could not have known except by Revela- 
- tlon—and there is nothing which mankind could have 
known if God had not in some way revealed it. 

The word ‘‘ simple” declares of man that he has not 
much wisdom, does not understand a great deal. But 
it is not a contemptuous word. It applies to the child- 
soul in {ts relations to the father’s soul. The child 
is simple, In virtue of his relation to the father. To 
‘he simple soul comes testimonies of Almighty God, 
revelations of wondrous truth. And just because the 


simple soul receives them as from God, the child is able} 


to take instructions sent down by the great, wise 
Father. 

‘‘The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart.” The statutes of the Lord are something differ- 
ent from commandments. Commandments I suppose 
to be, ina more special way, things which belong to 
temporal conduct. Statutes are more immediate, arbi- 
trary regulations, not having root ir the fundamental 
relation of things. They have their reason in the per- 
ception of God as to what will be to the advantage of 
the human soul. They rejoice the heart. They give a 
sense of the character of him who instituted them. 
They are known to be right from their perceived value 
and usefulness. As the soul again and again comes to 
_the Lord’s Supper, it learns to love that Lord’s Supper, 
partly because it is the Lord’s injunction, partly from 
tasting how good and sweet it is. © 

Then comes the large word ‘‘commandment.” Com- 
mandments are declarations which belong to all life. 
Statutes, under the Christian scheme, represent sacra- 
ments, commandments, the whole of the duties appear- 
ing in all our individual life, in the home, in the store, 
everywhere growing out of our relations to one an- 
other. 

‘‘The commandment of the Lord {s pure, enl{ghten- 
ing the eyes.” It is a thing through which the light 
comes. Shut man out from duty, take away all obll- 
gation from the soul, and he sinks into torpidity and 
darkness. Every new commandment gives to man 
another duty, becomes a new light. Vivacity, activity, 
perspicacity, come out from the commandments which 
a man is engaged in obeying. 

** The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever,” 


The fear of the Lord lies behind commandments and 
statutes. The fundamental relationships to God make us 
do duty, make us walk in the way of the statutes. And 
the know!edge of these relations is purifying. It maketh 
clean thesoul. Have we not found in our lives obscur- 
ity and confusion brought into the notion of the fear of 
God? But it need not beso. The fear of God is the 
understanding of something we ought to do, because he 
who {s greater than we has givenittoustodo. How 
the clouds would pass off and the coldness be taken 
away, if we could perceive that to fear God Is to get 
hold cf something not temporary, not mixed with any 
corruption, somethirg that is clean and enduring for- 
ever |! 

‘* The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” Judgments are distinct from al! voices 
speaking to man out of the tkies. Judgments are out. 
ward treatments. God comes to the soul, not merely in 
the commandments which he speaks, not merely in the 
truths and revelations of his book ; but heis continually 
teaching us in all the treatment of our lives. The 
father teaches his child, not merely with his lips or from 
a book, but by his judgments, by the way in which 
his own life is continually correcting and suggesting 
life to the child. The imperfections of the father’s 
teaching come from his lability to mistake. But ‘‘ the 
judgments of the Lord are true and rigkteons alto- 
gether.” 

David is not able to compose one single verse which 
shall be adequate to describe the commandments of God. 
So he rolls back the curtain from his own experience. 
He remembers how God has touched his life through 
all the years in which God and he lived together. So 
his great words roll on ina lengthened chorus. He can- 
not restrain himeelf with simple definition. ‘‘ More to 
be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold, sweeter 
also than honey and the honey-comb.” ‘' In keeping of 
them there Is great reward.” God’s life hes touched 
his life, and he has felt the b]!ssfulness of being touched 
by it. 

These six great touches of God’s hand David talks 
about. How serious, how strong, are his words! How 
different from the Twenty-fourth Psalm! That Is like 
the blast of a trumpet, hardly articulate. Here this 
great master stands before the human race and tells it of 
God. 

The sacredness of our human life is in this: that it 
should be touched by the hand of God. We must go 
forth saying, ‘‘ What a wondrous thing to live! That 
I, in my insignificant life, should be so cared for by 
God ; that with his touches he is ever trying to shape 
my life and make {tt plastic in the form he would have 
it be!” What an ambition will come into the heart and 
soul of men when they have entered into the spirit of 
this great Psalm! Men will then say, ‘‘ If God so cares 
for my life, I will care for it too. I will care to goon 
through that journey to that end.” 

We may see now where doctrine takes its place in our 
lives. That which has seemed dry and dusty becomes 
all alive with inspiration and with fire. Thesoul is sent 
on to glory to fulfill that design for which God cares so 
much. It is a great deal to know that God cares to tell 
us truth. It is a great deal when the father tells the 
child that this is so or thatisso. It is a great deal more 
when the father so values his child that he thinks {ft 
worth while to instruct him in the deepest reasons. 

If we goon, year after year, through life, conscious 
each year that God is teaching us, then more valuable 
than any special lessons will be the touches that he lays 
upon our lives ; that rich, deep, beautiful sense that God 
does care what becomes of us; that there is something 
about every one of us so precious that God thinks it 
worth while to Javish upon us his law, and testimonies, 
and statutes, and commandments, his fear and his judg- 
ments. 


“IN THE CELESTIAL.” 
By M. V. M. 


HE Baby” was a fair, dimpled specimen of 
healthy childhood. He had a surprisingly good 
appetite, and a hearty, rollicking appreciation of life, 
which did not suggest an early translation, though some 
of his admirers did think that he was far too lovely to 
stay long in this sad world. 

Before Baby had celebrated his first birthday, both 
the strong ‘‘ Papa,” whose name the little lips had’ 
learned to form, and the one remaining child of the 
household, ‘‘ Mamie,” a sweet little sister of five years, 


slipped out of our mortal sight and ken within one little 


week, 

From mortal sight, do we say? What, then, does 
this mean ? 

For months thereafter, at not infrequent intervals, 
Baby would suddenly pause in his merriest play, or, as 
suddenly waking from healthy sleep, would cry, with 
outstretched hands and rapt face, ‘‘Hark! Papa! 
Mamie!” The presence, or the fancy—whichever you 


| 


was himself again” after a moment of enraptured up 
ward vision. 

Did our Baby yet linger on the borders of the celes- 
tial sphere, to which these dear ones had been so sud- 
denly translated ? 

Who among 113 has not, sacredly stored in some per- 
fumed memory chamber, wonderful words and acts of 
little dwellers ‘‘fn the «2lestial” who have strayed to 
our lower world ? We bring them cut but seldom, and 
then speak to them in low tones, with bated breath. 
Has heaven then come down on earth? Do these, our 
I{ttle ones, whose hands we kiss, whose dainty forms we 
robe, actually behold the face of the Father ? Who are 
we to enter {nto these hallowed places ! 

A little girl who had seen but four years on earth lay 


cannot see my baby die,” and turned away while the 
little one was breathing her life out, unconsciou; of 
human face or form. Suddenly the brown eyes opened, 
with an eager, intelligent «uestion in their clear depths. 
They turned from one to another, but the «,uestlon was 
unanswered. 

‘*It is her mother she seeks,” we said ; and the pale 
mother bent cver the child, and called her name in 
loving accents. 

A lovely smile broke over the little fac, but still the 
eyes went on their eager «;uest. 

And then—then, as we stocd hushed and awe- 
stricken arcund the little crib, the baby arms were 
upstretched, the wide-open eyes glowed with delighted 
satisfect{fon, and the whole face and form seemed to 
beam with utter j>v and recognition, aa she went out to 
meet the celestial train. 

A little three year-old boy chose not to use the even- 
ing prayer which had been taizht him, but substiinied 
this instead: ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 

Oae night, as he wa3 being put to bed, a terrible 
thunder-storm was In progress. II[{s little sister was 
frightened, snd even auntie qualied as a fierce glare of 
lightning filled the room with unearthly lizht. Not so 
the child of faith! Up rose the little white-robed form, 


repeated, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 

A year later the same child woke from the delirium 
of ecarlet fever. 

‘‘IT must say my prayer,” he murmured, and the 
parched lips slowly formed the words, ‘‘ Thou, God 
seest me.” 

Oh, unutterable love and wisdom! Who among us, 
with all our philosophies and theologies, is child-wise 
enough to comprehend it! Even in the desert of pain 
and mortal sickness, with senses dulled by suffering, 
) this celestial little being was not far enough from his 
Eden to lose sight of the truth that God knows and sees 
it all! 

When the human breaih ceased, and the angel child 
looked upon the Father’s face without a vell between, 
can we belleve that the lovely vision was wnolly strange 
to him ? 

One more glimpse Into the shadowy celestial. 

A little girl of five years came through the way of 
terrible sickness to her last nightonearth. All through 
the sad night she was the sweet llttle comforter, declar- 
ing again and again, ‘‘ It’s all right, mamma! It’s all 
right !” 3 

How could it seem all right, on this side, to see this 
fair child of wonderful promise taking her filght sc 
early to an unknown realm ? 

But mark our human biindness! It was not an un 
known realm to her; witness the bringing of this won 
derful truth right down from the Lord of Life to our 
listening ears : 

‘‘Mammna,” sald the dying child, slowly and impress. 
ively, ‘‘I’m not golng to die. God told ma so!” | 

Already she tasted of the water of life, and taw 
clearly the mystic truth which it takes us a lifetime to 
learn. And thus, smiling in the Father’s face, she 
entered into Life. 

Such glimpses into the celestial are truly a heaven- 
sent bounty to such of us as are on our back to the royal 
this natural world but for such ever recurring reminders 
that our God {fs close at hand ! 

** Heaven lies around usin our infancy,’ and although 
we have almost forgotten whence we came, here are 
little dwellers in the celestial sphere st our very doors. 

We need to walk with reverent footsteps in this realm, 
and learn to seo with clearer sight and to trust with 
simpler faith the revelations that come to us through 
these open spirit-doors. 


‘*T sometimes feel as though, In tho relations of life, 
even Christfan psople that try to look ata Christian as 
such do not look much further than the exterior—the 
skinand thedress. Itis not formetosay that the fgno- 
rant cervant is to be the «qual of the educated mistress — 
I will not say that: but 1 do say that a Christian in the 
kitchen and a Christian in the agg may either of 


msy please to call it—never lingered long, and ‘‘ Richard j them achieve heroism,” 


dying, as men say. The besart-wriiog mother sald, ‘‘I . 


and, with bowed head and reverent tone, the baby lips | 


grace of childhood. How we should lose ourselves in - 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CON- 
VENTION. 


N June 27 a l’riends’ Peace Convention was held 
at P.easant Plain, Iowa, at which Sevator James 
F. Wilson delivered the address. Senator Wilson began 
by dwelling upon the relation of Christianity to the 
principle of peace on earth and guod-will smong the 
nations. Then turning from the religious to the eco- 
nomic side of the question, he portrayed graphically 
the enormous war debts which are crushing the nations 
of Europe. He said that on the average they amounted 
to $150 for each family, and thst meanwhile the mili- 
tary and naval appropriations were everywhere Increas- 
ing. Any new expenditure made by one government 
was the excuse for another new expenditure by another 
government. Between 1870 and 1880 taxation fn Great 
Britain increased twenty ner cent.; ia France, thirty-six 
per cent.; in Ruesta, thirty-seven per cent.; in Sweden 
and Norway, fifty per cent.; in Germany, fifty-seven 
percent. Yet ali of these rations profess to be guided 
by the principle that they should love their neighbor as 
themselves, and profess to belfeve that human affairs 
are so divinely ordered that with what measure they 
mete it shal] be measured to them again. It is high 
time, said the Senator, that from the standpoint of 
Christianity, and from the standpoint of practical wis- 
dom, the vations be releaved from this burden. This 
can only be accomplished by establfehing the principle 
of international arbitration. The Senator said that last 
year he had the honor to introduce into the United 
States Senate a dil! authorizing the President to invite 
other nations to join with us in an International Con- 
vention, for the purpose of devising a plan by which all 
disputes likely to end in war ehall be submitted to a 
tribunal of arbitratlor, whose decisions shall bg obliga- 
tory. The Senator says that he intends to renew this 
bill at the next session, and he feels assured, by the 
reception which it raet with last year, that rome definite 
result may be reached before the 4'h of March, 1889 
The resoluifons which were adopted at the convention 
were in substance as follows : 
Resolved, 1st—We reafiirm, at this time, the principles of 
Peace, of Individual, National, and International Arbitra- 
tion, which have ever been held and advocated by our 


Church. 

2nd—We believe it is a duty we owe ourselves, and our 
fellow-men, 2nd our (iod, to do all we reasonably can to 
promulgate those principles, and to encourage those who, 
by virtue of their public positions, are able to wield an in- 
finence in the legislation of our own and other countries to 
do all in their power to establish International Arbitration 
as the means by which all internationa! questions and diffi- 
culties should be settled. 

3rd—That we earnestly invite our sister Churches to dill- 
gently and prayfully consider the duty and influence of the 


- Church on this question, and co-operate with us in promul- 


gating this prominent feature of Christ’s kingdom, and in 
encouraging the law-inakers, who, by word and vote, are 
doing all in their power to incorporate peace principles in 
the laws of our Jara. 

It isto the honor of the Friends that they were the 
first denomination to declare against human slavery, and 
that they were also the first to declare against war as 
an unchristian, irrational, brutal method of settling 
controversies. For a long time they stood practically 
alone in the attitude which they took, but now their 
efforts are being seconded by a non church and often 
anti-church party which is coming into power. The 
labor unione and the Socialists are every where declaring 
for the principle of human brotherhood, and for the prin- 
ciple that the laboring men of different couniries have in- 
terests in common, and wi]! be helped in prcportion as 
they help each other, and will be injured in proportion 
as they injure each other. The priest of the n2w crusade, 
the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, gave voice to this sentiment 
when ina recent lecture he said : 

‘It is a profanation of the sanctity of labor to maintain 
standing armies, to manufacture arms for war, to build 
navies, to erect fortifications. Who are these against whom 
we have to protect ourselves? They are our brothers, our 
neighbors. It is a blot on this century that modern nations 
should be armed to the teeth in time of peace; that armies 
should be filled with the fiower of the youth—three mill- 
ions of men—taken from the productive power of the 
nation. The young, stalwart, and hardy lie rotting in bar- 
racks, while the women and aged work in the flelds. This 
is a monstrous crime of modern civilization against the 


dignity of labor. 

‘This business of war isa mistake. Why should France 
and Germany be ready to spring at each other’s throats ? 
It is because kings, princes, lords desire to keep the people 
amused in fighting each other, in order to diuert their atten- 
tion from abuses at home. We are going to changeal! that.” 

It will not do for the Christian churches to fall behind 
the churchless masses in evincing their faith that the 
words of Christ should practically govern in the affairs 
of nations as well as of individuals. 


—An important conclave of Jewish rabbis assembled 
n Pittsburg, Pa., on Friday of last week, to consider the 
practicability of restoring unity to the Jewish Church, 


TILE CIIRISTIAN UNION. 
A CHURCH UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 


HE second regular meeting of the Episcopal clergy 
especially connected with educational interests was 
held at Saratoga on Tuesday of last week. Their meet- 
ings are under the auspices of a committee appointed by 
the last general convention of tie church. Among 
those present were Bishop Doane, of Albany, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, of New York, and Dr. E. M. Potter, 
President of Hobart College. After the meeting had 
been called to order by Bishop Doane, I)r. E. M. Potter 
presented the formal report of a committee appointed to 
draft a scheme for unifying existing church colleges 
and schools by forming a church university. Ia this 
report an outline was suggested, by means of which the 
different colleges of the church should be affilfated, 
somewhat upon the basis of the ‘‘ London university 
system.” By this means a board of university examin. 
ers could be first appointed, which could formulate and 
hold examinations for various degrees in the present 
existing church colleges; which could give by this 
means a university degree which could establish a unf- 
form and high standard of scholarship in these colleges, 
and which might form the nucleus of a great university 
of the church. In addition to this, university lecturers 
of the highest grade could be appointed, and in time 
there might be developed out of the existant material a 
magnificent instiiution of a character in keeping with 
the educational demands of the day. 

The Rev. Dr. Hughes, formerly Professor at Hobart, 
read a paper upon the present deficiencies in the higher 
education of the church, and the necessity for agitation. 
The reading of reports was followed by an animated 
discussion, at the conclusion of which the following 
resolution was adopted : | 

‘* Resolved, That the committee appointed to draft a 
scheme for the purpose of unifying existing church col- 
leges and schools by forming a church university be con- 
tinued and requested to develop the details of the univer- 
sity scheme suggested in their present report, and to make 
a further report to the next meeting.”’ 


OCEAN BREEZES FOR THE SICK POOR. 


AST year, by the courtesy of the War Department, 
a sanitary tent was erected on Bedloe’s Island. 
Its object was to furnish a fresh-air resort to mothers 
and infants in the tenement house districts who could 
only leave their homes for a few hours. Last year this 
tent was not open until the last of August, but so much 
good was accomplished before the end of the season 
that it was decided to continue the work this year, and 
what is known as ‘‘ The Bartholdi Créche” has been 
organized. The idea is thata mother may, at an hour's 
notice, take her sick child from the close quarters of her 
tenement house, and reach the fresh ocean breezes down 
the Bay. Trips by steamboat are made hourly, from 
nine in the morning till five in the evening. At the 
C:¢che a trained nurse will be in attendance, and pure 
milk will be provided. This enterprise is the out- 
growth of a joint conference, keld in June, 1886, by 
representatives of St. George’s Church, Grace Church, 
New York City Mission Soclety, New York Work- 
ing Girls’ Vacation Society, Tribune Fresh-Air Fund, 
St. John’s Guild, New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, Children’s Aid Society, and the Charity 
Organization Society. Gifts to defray the expenses of 
this charity should be sent to Charles D. Kellogg, 21 
University Piace, New York City. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. E. Walpole Warren, of London, who has ac- 
cepted the call of Holy Trinity Church, in New York, to 
succeed Dr. Wilbur F. Watkins, who in turn succeeded 
young Dr. Tyng, is a son of Samuel Warren, author of 
‘““Ten Thousand a Year.’? Mr. Warren came to this 
country two years ago as one of the missioners associated 
with the Advent Mission in New York. He conducted the 
services in Holy Trinity Church, and was greatly liked, and 
out of this has grown the call. He is fifty years of age, and 
has a large church in Lambeth, London, which has been 
built up by his efforts. His new church has over 1,200 
communicants, and does a good work among the poor of 
the metropolis. Mr. Warren is expected to begin his labor 
in the fall. 

—The Rev. William H. Reid, former rector of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of the Reconciliation, in Brook- 
lyn, has withdrawn from the ministry of that denomination, 
and has connected himself with the Presbytery of Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

—The Advisory Committee of Plymouth Church, to which 
the initiatory action in the choice of a new pastor has been 
referred, has selected as its clerk Mr. F. C. Manvel, the 
elerk of the church. Mr. Manvel’s address is Maiden Lane, 
New York, and all suggestions and propositions regarding 
the supply of the pulpit will be received by him for the 
committee. Mr. Manvel will go to Leicester, Mass., for his 
vacation at the end of this month. The church will close 
after the second Sunday in Jaly, to reopen on the third 
Sunday in September. 

—Dr, Talmage went to Cypress Hills Cemetery on Sunday 
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of last week between two sermons, at an hour when he is 
accustomed to recuperate, and delivered an address at the 
Press Club Monument. His expressive phrase of “lauda 
tory epitaphiology and post-mortem eulogium ”’ was appre. 
ciated by his hearers to such an extent that he was com- 
pelled to pause in his remarks. 

—If Mr. Beecher had lived he would have celebrated his 
seventy-fourth birth-day last Friday. This was the date 
originally set for the memorial meeting, in the Academy of 
Music, which Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, was to havo 
addressed. Owing to the postponement of his visit 
to this country until fall, the meeting was necessairly 
put over to that time. It is expected that it will give 
a fresh impetus to the monument fund, which is 
practically standing still at about $23,000. The com- 
mittee has set the figures at $35,000, to make such a work 
as they desire. It is just a year aince Mr. Beecher sailed 
for England. 

—A new Episcopal local society is ‘‘ The Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor.’? The 
members listened, week before last, to an address by James 
Quinn. 

—The Rey. Dr. Kelsey, paster of the Sixth Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, baptized three Chinese converte Sunday 
evening, June 26. 

—The corner-stone of the new house of worship for the 
West End Baptist Church, Brooklyn (of which the Rev. G. 
W. Greenwood is pastor), has been laid, and the building 
will be pushed forward so as to be ready for occupancy in 
the early fall. , 

—Dr. Samuel M. Haskins, the rector of St. Mark’s Epis 
copal Church in Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, has published 
a volume of his experiences abroad Jast summer, entitled, 
* Travels in Foreign Lands,’’ which is dedicated to the Rev. 
Drs. Stafford Drowne and J. H. Darlington, who were his 
fellow travelers. 

—The closing services for the summer were held at Plym. 
outh Church on Sunday last. The pulpit was filled by the 
Rev. W. D. Brown, of East Orange, N. J. 

—The directors of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York have decided to erect a new building, 
which shall serve as a library and as the headquarters for 
the general offices of the Association. In the new building 
there are to be no parlors or gymnasium or lecture-room, 
but the circulating library established there is to serve as a 
central reservoir for the books of the Association, wh'ch 
will be delivered to the members at all the branches. Rob- 
ert 8. McBurney was elected General Secretary. | 

—It is announced that a large number of the members of 
Orange Valley Congregational Church have taken definite 
steps to organize a new congregation. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Spencer H. Bray, pastor of the Humph- 
rey Street Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn., 
read his resignation to his congregation Sunday evening, 
July 3. He declined to state any reason for the change he 
is making. Consequently rumor is having a good deal to 
say. Mr. Bray bas been pastor of the church for seven 
years, and during his pastorate the membership has 
doubled, 

—The Rey. Dr. Stone of the Asylum Avenue Baptist 
Church, New Haven, Conn., has annuunced his decision to 
withdraw his resignation recently presented. 

—Elder C. J. Roberts, pastor of the Mount Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Connecticut, tendered his-resignation on Sun- 
day of last week, to go into effect on September 30, ‘‘ or as 
soon as he shall be paid for the services rendered by him as 
pastor.”’ The congregation, by a vote of two to one ac- 
cepted his resignation. | 

_—A new Methodist Church has been dedicated at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. Bishop Foss preached the dedicatory sermon. 

—A new Catholic cathedral at Providence, R. 1., was 
formally opened on Sunday of last week. 

—A new Methodist Church has been dedicated at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

—At the Methodist Church in Birmingham, Conn., over 
$800 were raised on Sunday of last week in behalf of the 
Methodist hospital which is being erected at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—The Rey. D. O. Mears, pastor of the Piedmont Congre- 
gational Church, Worcester, Mass., celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of his pastorate last week. At theclose ofthe anni- — 
versary sermon he acknowledged the gift of $800 from the 
men of the church to pay his houee rent for one year, and of 
between $500 and $600 from the women of the church, to be 
used for the refurnishing ef the parsonage. 

—A press dispatch from Springfield, Mass., announces 
that the Rev. John J. Hurlbut, pastor of the Congregational 
church at the neighbering village of Mittineague has re- 
signed his charge because of the dissatisfaction occasioned 
by his voting for a Catholic priest for school committee. 

WEST AND SOUTH. - 

—During the past year Tabor College, Iowa, received in 
donations $13,000, which was sufficient to complete their 
new hall, free from debt. 

—A new Danish Evangelical Church has been dedicated 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The building is a queer design, in 
keeping with the architecture of Denmark. The service was 
according to the old Danish ritual. The ministers wore 
black surplices with white ruffies. 

—At St. James Episcopal Church, Chicago, IIl., an entirely 
silent service was recently conducted. Itwasthe baptism of 
the child of two deaf mutes, and the sermon was preached in 
the sign language by a clerygymen who was a deaf mute. 

—The Congregational Church of Colorado Spring;, Col., 
is about to erect a new church edifice. 

—A new Presbyterian college at Alma, Mich., will open 
in September. Its equipment consists of forty acres of 


land, two buildings, and a permanent endowment fund 


of $56.000. 
~The Minnesota Congregational Club held ita last 
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monthly meeting for the season with the Como Avenue 
Church in Minneapolis, June 27. Supper was served in 
a large tent on the lawn adjoining the church, and about 
150 ladies and gentlemen sat down to the repast, after 
which a gentleman of Minneapolis read an interesting 
paper, descriptive of the great Cafion of the Colorado, 
and the Rev. M. M. (i. Dana, D.D., gave an address en- 
titled ** Sights and Insights,’’ the result of a recent visit 
to England to investigate educational, charituble, and in 
dustrial matters, The next ait will be in &8t. Paul, in 
October. 

—The new and handsome house of worship of the 
Silver Lake Congregational Church in Minneapolis was 
dedicated free of debt on June 1%. It cost $10,000. This 
is the tenth and Jast church of the order established in 
thecity. Plymouth Church people contributed about $1,800 
towards the expense of the new buildirig. This last is a 
rich and liberal society, ani has recently given $95,000 
towards a £200,000 fund raised for Carleton College at 
Northfield, Minn., the Congregational college of the State. 
The college has jast graduated twenty-two students. One 
young lady is going in September to Bombay, under the 
American Board. President Strong gave an able bacca- 
laureate, the Rev. C. H. Thwing, of Minneapolis, ad- 
dressed the alumni, and the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., 
of California, gave the annual missionary address, on 
‘“‘The True Measure of Life.’’ 


—Lyndale Avenue Congregational Church hrs com- 


mence1 the erection of a handsome house of worship in 
Minneapolis. 

—The Mormon missionaries in South Caro'ina have suc- 
ceeded is converting about twenty-five families of poor 
whites, in the neighborhood of the Savannah river. It is 
- gaid thatthey preached that all who did not rrofers Mormor- 
- iam before 1893 would be destroyed by fire, and that no 
woman cou'd obtain absolute perfection 'n the future state 
who died unmarried. Many of the citizens were indigrant 
at this preachirg, and notified the missionaries that they 
must ‘eave the community. 

—The ovening of the new Church of the Ascension, 
Chicago, Il]., was commemorated by services extending from 
Saturday, il! Wednesday of last week. The sermons were 
delivered by Bishop Seymeur. 

. —The Church of New Father was dedicated last week by 
the Third Universalist Society, Chicago, 

—The Hannibal, Mo., ‘‘ Courier ’”’ reports that the revival 
services which have been conducted by Major J. H. Cole, 
in that city, have resulted in nearly 70 conversions. 

—The Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn., of which 
the Rev. Charles F. Thwing is the pastor, received on 
Sunday last twenty-six members by !etter, and six on con- 
fession of faith. 


PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Spencer H. Bray, of the Humphrey Street Church, New 
Haven, (onn., has resigned. 

—Fayette Hurd has accepted a call to the church at Nashville, 
Mich. 

—Benjamin Hunter has been ordained pastor of a newly 
organized church at Crow Island, near Saginaw, Mich. 

—O. C. Bailey has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Dexter, Mich. 

—Dr. Lavalette Perrin, on account of feeble health, has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Third Church at Torrington, (orn. 
Charles E. Andrews, of Biddeford, Me., bas been called to fill 
the charge. 

—Erastus Blakeslee. of New Haven, Conn., has been elected 
President of Atlanta University. 

—A. H. McKinney succeeds Dr. A. F. Scauffier as pastor of the 
Olivet Charen, New York City. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—D. Marvin has resigned the pastorate of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Ravenswood, L. I, and accepted a call to Caroline 
Church, Setauket. 

—Edward Porter Little has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s (hurch, Nantucket, Mass , and entered upon his duties. 

—Alexander Mackay-Smith has been called to the rectorship 
of St. Luke’s parish, Philadelphia. 

—K. D. Edgehill has been elected Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
by the Church of England Synod. Halifax. 

—William Morrow, of Elk Rapids, Mich., has accepted a eall 
to Marshall, in the same State. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—J. P, Farmer has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church 
at Hudeon, Mich. 

D. 8. Mulheron, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been engaged to 
supply the Baptist church at Edmore. 

W.W. Whitcomb, of Piqua, Ohio, has accepted a call to the 
Baptist church at Marshall, Mich. 

—Joseph Antoscbevski has been elected assistant pastor of the 
Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich., to work as 
missionary among the Polish population. 

—William Jerome has resigned the pastorate of the Method- 
ist church at Mio, Mich., on account of ill health. 

—G. W. Stillwell, the Methodist minister at Carsonville, Mich. 
has joined the Free Baptists. and become pastor at New Haven. 

—Freeman Weir, of Erie, Mich., accepts a call to the Reformed 
Church at Free River. 

Rev. Edward McGlynn has been elected delegate to the 
Natfonal Convention of the United Labor Party which will be 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., next month. It is reported that Dr. 
McGlynn has received formal notice of exc ication 

—Dr. D. V. Reed, of Philadelphia, has taken charge of die 
Presbyterian Church of Frazter, Pa. . 

— David Bergey, the oldest preacher of the Menonite Chureb, 
died at Skippack, Pa., on Tuesday of last week. He had 
preached at this place for more than sixty years. 

—Professor Drummond, the author of the “‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,’’ will deliver a course of lectures this sum- 
mer at Chautauqua. 

—Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, formerly a prominent Metbodist min- 
ister of Chicago, has been elected to the Chair of Practical 
Theology in the Seminary of De Pauw University, Indiana, 
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Qooxs and CGlutuors. 


DR. BASCOM’S SOCIOLOGY.' 


President Bascom, of Wisconsin University, has, in 
the volume before us, given a broad survey of an ex- 
ceedingly broad subject. Every important factor in 
social evolution is discussed. Custom, government, 
economics, religion, ethics, are taken up in turn, and 
the elements in each sententlously presented. There is 
& constant succession of broad generalizatiors, and this, 
of necessity, becomes the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the book. The generalizations are always sensible and 
often original, but not always sufficiently so to spur the 
reader ou, | 

Fortunately, in his discussion of the broader topics, 
President Bascom places an especial emphasis upon 
points which throw light on the questions of the day. 
His chapter upon ‘‘ Social Problems” is exclusively 
devoted to such questions, Here he shows himeelf to 
be a fresh and progressive thinker. 

President Bascom is a pronounced advocate of 
woma3n-suffrage, and his arguments for it are the 
practical ones which are leading people in the Wes! to 
its adoption. There is no French theorist claim that 
suffrage is a universal right; there {s no assertion that 
women are intellectually the equals of men. He looks 
at society as it is, and at women as they sre, and argues 
that both would be benefited by the extension of the 
franchise. Early in his volume, in his chapter upon 
Custom, he gays: 

‘Woman, by her large emotional nature, becomes the 
priestess of social ways and ceremonies in their trivial op- 
pressive and divisive character. This work... she per- 
forms the more thoroughly from the simp!e fact that higher 
and more just lines of influence sre closed to her. The 
tree whose leading branches are lopped becomes a thicket 
of sprouts.’ 

There are not the words of a blind admirer of women, 
but of one who has a profourd contempt for the way In 
which her na‘ure !s bellitled by the part which she {s 
expected to fill in life. Byron satd of women: ‘I re- 
gard them as very pretty but inferlor creatures, who are 
as l{ttle in their places at our tables as they wouid b2 at 
our council chambers.” Such views, says President 
Bascom, spring from Byronic morals and lead to 
Byrontc morals. Woman /s endowed with a fine moral 
nature, as well as with refined tastes, and it {is only 
because her development {s so hemmed in on every 
side tbat she Is kept from being a greater moral power 
inthe world. ‘‘ If women are to have the range of the 
moral world, they must also have that of the social, civil, 
end religious worlds, in which the principles of ethics 
find application. ... To check action is to cripple 
thought and weaken the moral power.”’ 

Having argued in this way tuat political influencs is 
needed by women, he next points out where he thinks 
that woman’s influence is needed in politics. Of course, 
the most important question upon which women have a 
class interest at stake, and deserve to have that inferest 
represented is the temperarce question. President 
Bascom fs a firm belisver in prohibition, and he urges 
that if proh!bitory laws are to be strictly enforced, the 
right of cuffrage must be givento women. This leads 
him to the discuss{on of prohibition. 

Here he takes the impregnable position that ‘‘ all per- 
sonal rights submit themselves to the public welfare ” 
Whenever pubiic interest conflicts with private interest, 
the public interest must be subserved. To deny this 
‘‘is to give up government by the majority.” ‘* One 
may, indeed, seek his own profit in all ways that the pub- 
lic welfare allows, but the public welfare must first be de- 
termined, and personal prcfits are wholly secondary to 
it.” The plea that we must respect the rights of the 
m{nority amounts to this: ‘‘In order that the minority 
may spend thefr money for the pleasure, the majority are 
compelled to spend thelr means for that which they 
loathe—the correction of crime, the support of pauper- 
ism, the treatment of idiots, the sustenance of the 
insane.” It is not only the right, but the duty of the 
public, to seek fn all things the public faterest. 

Having thus shown that the public has the right to 
prohibit the saloons, he next argues that it bas the 
power. The points which he makes are not new, but 
they are strongly put. President Bascom has no faith 
in any other remedy except prohibition. Most vigor- 
ously dces he condemn high license. He objects to it, 
not simply as a moralist, but as a democrat—as a be- 
liever that people should be taxed in proportion to their 
ability to pay. The effect of the whisky tax, says he, 
is to burden most heavily the poor, and ‘‘to precipitate 
them ... in their wretched career of poverty... . 
The tax (upon iiguors) Is urged as a discouragement of 
the use of these articles. Practically, it has no such 
result. ... The import duty upon foreign wines... . is 
one-fourth or one-sixth of the cost of these drinks of the 
rich ; that on whisky consumed by the poor is four or 


1 Sociology. By John Bascom. (New York and London: 
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six times the cost of thesririts. A device of unmitigated 
evil {s thus hidden under the euieo of virtue.” 

Throughout the entire realm of taxation, says Prest- 
dent Bascom, the ‘dea of justice bas been lost sight of. 
Our system of ‘‘ protection ” taxes the poor of the coun- 
try in order to enrich the rich. In the assessment of 
local taxes, the public says to the rick and {nfluentlal : 
‘By your leave, gentlemen.” Diecrimination in the 
imposition of taxes, which ‘‘should be made by us 
the constant means of correciinz Incqualities . Is 
now a potent means of Increasing them.” 

In deallag wiih our cther political questions, such as 
the regulation of ratiroads, the revision of the patent 
laws, and the taxation of iy h:rltances, President Bascom 
shows himeelf a staunch radical—a defender of the rights 
of the public as against the vezted interests of the rich. 
The same spirit prevai's fo his d!-cussion of the labor 
problem. He is far from belng a European Socialist. 
He believes that ‘‘ of the two thiags aiined at by Socfal- 
ism—l{berty and equallty—-one must necessarily perish ; 
more ifkely both.” Yci be belleves that it 1s only by 
the combinations of work!nymen that they can put 
themeclves In a rs io make fair bargains with 
their employers. ‘‘A fafr tirade can: only take place 
between persons who h something Mke parfty of 
positions with reference to {t.” ‘‘ Unless laborers act 
together, they are sustitate at the mercy of the capl- 
talists, and must accept whatever torms the latter offer.” 
The present labor agit. ton, siys Pres{dent Bascom, 
shows that ‘‘the heart of the people fs moving toward 
justice; our wisdom is found tn secing the fact and in 
clearing the way.” 
that of one who has kept clove to the heart of the com- 
mon people, and is able to represent their convictions, 
The spirit cf the book {s that of the new democracy— 
earnest, morai, radical—which is dseiermined that the 
State shall enter vigorously upon the work of solving 
our sccial problems. 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH:! 
Tan this work Mr. Heard has g'ven a consecutive his- 
tory of the Orthodox Caurch of Russfa from its orlgin 
to the present day. It is commonly received that Rus- 


-sia was converted to the Caristlan fafth by Cyril and 


Metoodius in the ninth century. These zealous monks 
wrought with slarle-hearted earuestnezs. They invented 
the Slavonic slphabat, translated the Holy Scriptures 
and the cflices or rites of the Eastern Caurcn Into the 
Slavonic tongues. Mr. Heard recites some ancient 
legencs to show that Christianity had already been in- 
troduced {nto Russ{a as early as the spostolic perlod. 

It is 9 popular bellef, he tells us, that the ancient city 
of Novgorod was founded by Japhst, the son of Noah, 
and that the Apostle Andrew came thither to preach the 
Gospe! of Christ. The rude barbar’aos laughed and 


scoffed at his theachings, and at last plugged him, 


bound with cords, into a bath of scalding water. All 
the murmur of complaint uttered by the Apostle was 
sweat.” Hence, then, came the name 
of ioussa or Russia. 

The growth of the Russian Church bas been singu- 
larly homegenous. Isolated first by its pecullar char- 
acter {in inheriting the unchanging traditions of the 
Church of Byzantium, of which lt was for centuries 
a province or diocese, again by the dense provinclalism 
of the Slavonic people, again by both poiltical and Mn- 
gulstic barriers, the Orthodox church of Russia has de- 
volved unswervingly slong ore line. While its external 
form has been modified ft has internally experfenced no 
doctrinal devolopment. This assertion may seem un- 
true, but we believe it to be sui ject to clear proof. The 
development of its external form has corresponded with 
the growth ard change of the State. 

Of this development there are four tolerably distinct 
phases or periods in Russian ecclesiastical history. 

First, the perfod when the Metropolitans had their 


throne at Kief, the capitol of the Rurik dynasty. These 


metropolitan bishops were appolated and sent by the 
Patriarch of Constautinople. Generally, they were 
Greeks, totally {gnoraat of the language avd customs of 
the people over whom they ruled. Then came the Tar- 
tar Invasion and th removal of the capfiol further Into 
the interior of the country. Asa result communication 
wiih the patriarchiai throne of Byzantium became difli- 
cult or impossible. 

This led gradually to the independencs of the Metro- 
politans from forelgn control. The aucceeding period 
belongs to the time after the expulsion of the Mohamme- 
dans from Russia, and the rise of the ecclesiastical power 
to its culmination fa the great patriarch N!kon. 

The final period is the present, datiog from Peter the 
Great and the formation of the present supreme ecclest! 
astical authority, the Most Huly Governing Synod, 
which takes the place and powers of the patriarch. 

The clergy of the Russtan Caurch are of two classes— 
the black or monks, the white or secular clergy. All 


1 The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. Comprising Ortho- 
doxy, Dissent, and Erratic Sects, By Albert F. Heard, formerly 
Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. (New York :. Harper 
& Brothers.) 
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the parochial clergy are white. They are entitled popes, 
and are obliged to marry before they can enter upon a 
parochial charge. As bishops must not be married, the 
popes are incapable of preferment. ‘Their stipends are 
80 smal! that they are reduced to forms of petty sl{mony 
to support their families. If a pope's wife dies, he fs 
not allowed to marry again, 6nd loses his cure. 

It is the endeavor of the present emperor and the Holy 
Synod to amelforate the condition of the secular clergy. 
The present bishop of IX smechatka was a pope, who lost 
his wife. S me of the noble families of Russia nomin- 
ally adopted his children, snd he was elevated to the 
Episcopate. 

The black clergy, or monks, have the advantage of 
promotion, but by edicts there are few of them. No 
one is a!Jowed to take vows under the age of thirty, and 
thenumber of monasteries is now small, and most of 
them are restricted to thirty or to a hundred inmates, 

As the Bishops are always from the monastic clergy, 
itis not to be «expected that there should be a warm 
sympathy between them ani the parcchial clergy whom 
they govern. In all cases of dispute, the Holy Synod 

8 the flasl covrt of appeal. The reforms introdueed by 
he patriarch Nikon, and afierwards of the Tsar Peter, 
were the cauce of serious disturbances and schism. 

Generally, al! the dissenticg sects are classed together 
under the name R:skol. The Raskolniks are of two 
Jarge ecctlons, the Popovts!, who hold to the necesslly of 
& regularly o duined clergy, snd B zpopoviel, who care 
not for clergy. Mr. Heard ’s description of the doctrines, 
ceremonies, and custome of ihe Raskol {s long and deeply 
interesiing. Iceides these sccis, in their various forms, 
is a mullitude of erractic secis—the Jumpers, the Milk 
Drinkers, the Enem'es of tbe Spirlt, the Wanderers, the 
Flagellants, the Spirliusl Christlans, and so on. 
Some of these recte practice erotic and libidinous rites. 
Cannibalism, even, iz resorted to as a supreme act of 
worship. Old sects are conitantly dying out ; new sects 
are af constantly coming into existence. Those who 
have becn led to believe that the Russian Church {s dead, 
that the Russian pecple are siup'd and immobile, have 
only to get a clieser view of this curious nation to per- 
ceive that it is seething flercely with all sorts of activity, 
social, religious, and pclitical. 

Mr. Heard has conferrcd upon us a positive and valu- 
able boon. Passing somewhat cursorily over those 
phases of the history of the Russian Church which Lave 
been adequately described in books that are accessible, 
he dwells with carefulress and detail upon matters 
which are not generally known. Frcm cover to cover, 
he chains our int: rest and compels our admiration. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


We have received from Berjamin « Bell (New York) a 
very daintily arranged ard printed collection of Society 
Verse by Ainerican Writers, selected by Ernest De Lancey 
Pierson, and including many of the best poems of this descrip- 
tion in our na'ive literature. Mr. Edgar Saltus’s story, 
Mr. Incul’s Misadventure, is as thoroughly pessimistic as 
the philosophy which Mr. Saltus has exploited In his pre- 
vioue works easy and euperficial grace. This story is pre- 
eminently unsavory and disagreeable.——From Harper & 
Brothers we have received To!stoi’s Sebastopol, translated 
from the French by Frank D. Millet, with an introduction 
by Mr. Howells. This volume contains some wonderfully 
graphic and powerful descriptions from the hand of the 
contemporary niaster of fiction. Hersemanship for Women, 
by Theodore H. Mead, is a practical book of practical 
directions for saddle riding ——Funk & Wagnalls (New 
York) have gone a wise thing in bringing cut, in English 
form, Dr. Delitz-ch's A Day in Capernaum, a very striking 
performance, by one of the most emirent of living echolars. 
——Volnme V. of the American edition of Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts is devoted to Christian I)ogmatics ——A. Lovell 
& Co. (New Yerk) bave pnolished a suggestive little book 
on the Fortunes of Words by Federego Garlanda.—— The An- 
dover (use, Which comes to ts from Stanley & Usher (Bos- 
ton), contains an introduciory historical statement, a sum- 
mary of the arguments of the professors, the full text of 
the arguments of the complainants, and the decision of the 
Board of Visitors. 


Christian Thought, Edited by Charles F. Deems, D.D. 
LL.D. (New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham.) This volame 
contains lectures on philosophy, Christian evidence, and 
Biblical elucidation, delivered befcre the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, at the summer echoo! or at the 
monthly meeting in New York. These lectures are all 
valuable to the man cf thovght. Together, they form a 
powerful defence of Christian truth. The Institute has 
justified its existence in the production of these papers, if 
nothing more had becn accomplished. There are minds 
needing justsuch clear, strong discussions, to clear away 
doubt and confirm belief. Many astudent would have been 
a devout believer if these lectures could have been within 
reach, whe. but for some such help, wascarried away by the 
sophistries of the enemies of the truth. By generous con- 
tributions of friends, a plan bas been eet in operation to 
circulate, without cost. this and similar volumes, the only 
return asked for the use of the book for one month is, that 
the reader ebali then, if not earlier, lend to some other 
person and mai! a postal to the Institute, 4 Winthrop Place, 
New York, with the name and address of person so recely- 
ing it. It is hcped thus to set in motion a large amount of 


the most valuable scientific thought, loyal to Christ, as a 
belp and a blessing to those not able to purchase for them- 
selves. The contributors to this yolame are Drs. Deems,, 
Lyman Abbott, Presidents Porter and Bascom, Drs. Burr, 
Crosby, Bevan and Thomas, Professors Martin and Welch, 
Horning and Rassam, Drs. Peabody, Bradford, and Errett. 
and President Darling. Some of the topics are the Cry of 
Conflict, the Foundation of Christian Belief, What we 
mean by Christian Philosophy, the Lands of the Bible, 
Darwin, Emerson and the Gospel, Philosophy of Belief 
versus Drifting, Theories of Inspiration, Hcrecity, Environ- 
ment and Religion. 

The Phillips Exever Lectures, Lectures delivered before 
the students of Phillips Exeter Academy, 1885-1886, by 
Presidents McCosh, Walker, Bartlett, Robinson, Porter, and 
Carter, and the Rev. Drs. Hale and Brocks. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) There is in this volume of 
lectures revealed an element of precious significance. 
Glance overthe names of the lecturers. They arc foremost 
in the world of mind and letters—college presidents and 
great preachers, men weighted with heavy cares and busy 
with the thousandfold details of their work—yet they have 
made time to go and deliver these lectures before boys. 
Read the lectures ; you will find nothing careless, nothing 
hasty, nothing superficial, but rather the best results of 
the thinking of wise and scholarly and thoughtful men. If 
it were not an impertinence to the lecturers, we would 
hasien to say, the lectures, each and all, are admirable ino 
every way. dappy are the Exeter boys if they can re- 
member and act upon half of the grard and he!pful ideas 
which the lectures have given them. soys don’t want to 
be talted downto. It is always a mistake in speaking 
before a echool to deal in puerilities—a mistake which our 
lecturers are too experienced to make. If we could put 
this book into the bands of the upper-class schoo!-boy, we 
are convinced it would do him more mora! and religious 
good than a hundred c.verage sermons. 


Morning Family Prayers for a Year. By J. R. Macduff. 
D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) Many a 
man desirous of conducting family worship, but feeling 
incompetent to express bis desires in vocal prayer, will be 
grateful for the help of this volume. It would be well if 
the user would also use his own language as some addi- 
tional desire should occur to him, and so at length be free 
from the necessity of any book of prayer. The author, 
thirty years ago, issued a book of family prayers which has 
reached a circulation of 55.000. This is antecedent commend- 
ation of this effort of his later life. The prayers are based 
on a selected passage of Scripture which is to constitute the 
morning reading. Only the morning devotion is provided 
for. Brevity has been sought, but not to the cultivation of 
undue haste in the worship of God. Old and New Testa- 
ment readings alternate through the book. The petitions 
are varied, the languege simple, the desires for local, fam- 
ily, and national blessings expressed. Adoration blends 
with request. The volarae is well prepared, aud of conve- 
nient size to be easily handied. 


Hymns and a Few Metrical Psalms. By Thomas MacKel- 
lar, Ph.D. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This is an 
enlarged second edition of the author’s literary work. His 
loving loyalty to Christ Jesus the Lord, his simple, con- 
fiding trust, make this volume worthy of a place in our 
devotional literature. It is often a comfort to some sorrow- 
ing soul to find its desire to rest in peace in the will of God 
expressed in fitting language that it may make its own, and 
by a metrical paraphrase of Scripture, as well as by fresh, 
original utterance, the author supplies this need. Every 
hymn has its Scripture text, and many of them mignt be 
used in Sabbath worship with profit. Future compilers of 
hymn-books will find many of MacKellar’s verses accept- 
able to Christian congregations. 


Not Your Own is the title of a little book of connsels to 
young Christians, by the Rev. George Everard, M.A., issued 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York (40 cents). The forty-first 
thousand has jaost passed though the press. This declares its 
value.——A little volume of narrative poems, written by 
S. M. I. Henry, is published by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publishing Association, Chicago. Some of them have much 
literary merit, and all have a religious purpose. In the 
Helps to Belief Beries (London: Cassell & Co.), ‘‘ Creation,’ 
by Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle, ‘‘ Miracles,’’ 
by the Rev. Brownlow Maitland, M.A., and ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment,’’ by William Connor Magee, D.D., late Bishop of 
Peterborough, have been issued, and are thoughtful discus- 
sions of the several topics. 


Eden to Fatmos. By the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M A. 
(London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co.) This is 
an attractive volume for young people. No one desiring 
to put a good book in the bands of a child need hesitate a 
moment in selecting this. It contains thirty-five stories 
from Old and New Testament, told in interesting style. 
They are of the characters and events that all cnildren 
should be familiar with—and all have lessons that cannot 
be forgotten. There are a few pictures, but these are 
always of questionable merit except in the most valuable 
books. The binding is attractive, and the information con- 
tained in the narratives is accurate, so that, without and 
within, the book is wholesome and useful. 


Curiosities of the Bible. By a New York Sunday-school 
Superintendent. With Introduction by Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
(New York: E. B. Treat.) This is the sixtieth thousand of 
this useful book revised and enlarged. It is full of all 
sorts of information about the Bible. Sunday-school 
teachers will find in it search questions for all ages, and 
blackboard exercises for infant classes. Parents will be 
able to interest their children anew in Bible study, by the 


abundant suggestious and methods of teaching here com- 
piled from various sources, | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Papyrus Club, of Boston, have contributed $600 
toward a summer cottage for Walt Whitman. 

—Macmillan & Co. have just published a ‘ Victoria’’ 
edition of Shakespeare in three volumes, dedicated, by 
special permission, to the Queen. 

—There are more than two million books in the British 
Museum, and to accomodate the growing mass the trustees 
favor the introduction of movable presses. | : 

—Mr. F. Saunders, of the Astor Library, has prepared 
two volumesof literary curiosities, collected in cor rse of the 
sixty years he has spent among books, They are entitled, 
‘* Salad for the Solitary and Social ’’ and ‘‘ Pastime Papers,’’ 
and are published by Thomas Whittaker. 

—The result of exploration in Eastern lands, especially 
in Egypt, Chaldea, and Palestine, has been popularized by 
the Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighton, in a book enti- 
titled ‘‘ Echoes of Bible History.’’ It is published by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, with fifty iliustrations. 

—Julie Sutter has furnished from the German (Porte & 


-Coatee, Philadelphia, publishers) a story entitled ‘‘ The 


Bethlehemites.’’ It presents a family visiting in Bethlehem 
at the time of our Saviour’s birth, and again thirty years 
later at the time of his crucifixion. It is well written and 
translated. 

—The American Tract Society, New York, has published 
a discussion of the question, ‘‘ Saturday or Sunday: Which 
Should we Observe ?’”’ It was writter by the Rev. A. Raue- 
chenbusch, Professor in the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, and translated from the German by Professor Frank- 
lin N. Jewett, A.M. It is a call for the continuous and 
better observance of Sunday. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish a compilation, by 
Annie L. Hyde, entitled ‘‘ Our Father.’’ Itis a book of 
devotion, very attractive, containing illustrations of the 
Lord’s Prayer from saints of every name and of al times. 
Meditation on each petition is thus sustained and stiimu- 
lated. Like all of Randolph’s devotional books, it appeals 
to the eye and satisfies a cultivated taste. ($1.) 

—For the evening services in Plymouth Church, pamphlet 
copies of what is designated tle ‘‘ Hymnal Supplement for 
Use in Plymouth Church”’ have been placed in the pews. 
The hymns and tunes are selected from ‘‘ The Evangelical 
Hymnal,’’ compiled by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall and 
Sigismund Lasar, which is used in the First Presbyterian 
and other churches in the city. The supplement contains 
sixty hymns which are not found in Piymouth collection, 
which Mr. Beecher compiled thirty years ago, and they are 
suited for congregational singing. A summary of lr. Ray- 
mond’s Bible lectures, so far as delivered, appears in 
** Plymouth Chimes ’’ for June. 

—The number of ‘‘S8cience ’’ dated July 1 shows this ex- 
cellent paper in a new form. The subscription price has 
been reduced from $5 a year to $350. The past year is 
declared to have been ‘‘by far the most satisfactory in 
its financial results for ‘ Science’ since the journal'‘was es- 
tablished.’’? With its popular price, it deserves to become a 
popular journal. The best thinkers are its best friends. It 
is now publishing a valuable series of articles on the 
increase of State interference in the various sections of the 
country. Whether the reader belisves in this interference 
or not, he cannot help being interested in seeing how far it 
is extending—from railroads and saloons to roller skating- 
rinks and fertilizers. 

—The Earl of Desart has just given to the world a novel 
entitled *‘ Lord and Lady Piccadilly,’’ concerning which the 
James’s Gazette’? says: ‘‘Something like an English 
lord is described for us in this novel, and by ‘one who 
knows,’ or ought to know; such a lord as in a contest for 
the palm of wickedness might win against an Ahabora 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat.’? From the hints thrown out, he 
‘s ‘* the sort of being tc be received with open arms in Hades 
as a brother by departed sensualists like Tiberius, Helioga 
balus, and other ornaments of the Roman Empire. Nearly 
all this has to be taken for granted ; as also has the state- 
ment that he was a perfect gentleman; of which it would 
be difficult toadvance any proof in the form of action done, 
language used, sentiment expressed, or conduct exhibited.” 

—Mr.R W. Gilder, in his recent address in Wesleyan 
University and Wells College, remarked that but few of the 
younger generation of writers in this country have been 
graduated at college. He doubted whether the public ‘ yet 
realizes how little, comparatively, the college has done 
directly for our present literature.’’ ‘‘ Stedman,’’ he said, 
‘‘was at Yale, but was not graduated ; Bret Harte, James, 
Howells, Stoddard, Aldrich, Cable, Mark Twain, Joe 
Chandler, Harris, Burroughs, Bunner, Lathrop, Edward 
Eggieston, Jalian Hawthorne, Janvier, Marion Crawford 
Stockton—a few of these started upon, but not one of them 
finished, a college course, while most of them never even 
started. Nor have the women who are now prominent in 
American literature enjoyed the advantages of the higher 
collegiate education.”’ 

—The Garfield autobiographical notes, furnished to the 
‘** North American Review’’ for July, by Edmund Kirke, 
contain some interesting facts about Garfield’s per- 
sonal finances. By 1857 he was out of debt for college 
expenses, and “ even with the world.’’ By November 11, 
1858, the time of his marriage, he had accumulated about 
$1,200, and when he went into the army in July, 1861, he 
was worth about $3,000. In December, 1863, when he 
returned from the war, he owned a house costing $2,200, 
and possessed nearly $3,000 besides. From his salary in 
the army ($3,000 as Brigadier and $5,000 as Major-General) 
he had saved $2,000. After serving one session in Congress, he 
returned to Hiram, and was handed a little memorandum 
made by Mrs. Garfield, which showed that they had been 
married four years and three-quarters, and had lived to- 
gether only twenty weeks. 
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MR. BEECHER AND DR. 
HITCHCOCK. 


AMHERST ALUMNI RESOLUTIONS. 


\HE Avrsociation of the Alumni of 

Amherst College, at thelr annual 

meeting, June 29, adopted the following 
res ons: 

‘‘ Whereas, It has pleased God in his all- 
wise providence to remove from earth that 
distinguished alumnus of Amhert College, 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, we, the 
alumni of the College assembled in Amherst, 
June 29, 1887, desire to express our appre- 
clation of his great gifts and valuable 
services to the church and the world ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we remember with 
gratitude his words from early life of earnest 
counsel to the young on temperance, purity, 
and all those virtues which adorn and up 
hold our social life. 

‘* Resolved, secondly, That we recogu!z2 
- with joy the great work he did in enlighten- 
ing the conecience of the people of our na- 
tion in reference to the wrongs of the 
oppressed and enslaved, and so strengthen- 
ing the friends of liberty to resist all 
encroachments upon the rights of man. 

‘« Resolved, thirdly, That by meeting and 

braving in England thearguments and scoffs 
of the defenders of secession during our 
civ'l war, he deserved and won the adm!ira- 
1ioa ard tha:.ks of all American patriots. 

‘© Resolved, fourtbly, That by his persistent 
teachings of God’s helpfal love to man in 
his s!ns and sorrow, he has borne console - 
tion to thousands of hearts ard incited them 
to a more profound and joyful eyiritual 
life, 

‘* Resolved, fifthly, Toat we express our 
heartfelt sympathy with Mrs. Beecher and 
her children in their bereavement, and pray 
that the remembered words of faith and hope 
of the departed may be for their perpetual 
eolace, and that the benediction of the (iod 
of a!l comfort may rest upon them always.”’ 

Tuomas P. FIEv», of the Class of ‘34, 
Chairman of Committee. 


The Asscclation of the Alumni of Am 
herst College, at their annual meeting 
June 29, adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 

‘* Resolved, That by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, Amherst College 
distinctly loses a distinguished son, a warm 
friend, an able counselor. His carecr is un- 
broken testimony to his love of learning, his 
high estimate of scholarship, his belief in the 
necessity of character, and his gratitude to 
the College which equipped him for his great 
vork. Almost no other alumnus was s0 
long and intimately connected with Amherst 
as was Dr. Hitchcock. As student, in- 
etructor, trustee, and friend he gave his best, 
and the College to-day is in no small degree 
what it is because of his generous and sub- 
stantial gifts of counsel, suggestion, and 
cheer. The really great man is always doing 
service that cannot be done even by a host 
of lessermen. Dr. Hitchcock was one of the 
really great men of his time, and, by reason 
of bis greatness, never failed to be of the 
highest use in the councils of his fellow- 
trnstees, and in the gatherings of bis fellow 
alumni We shal! not soon or easily forget 
tuo alert, intellectual, fascinating presence, 

ts incisive, crisp, penetrating utterances, 
his wise, prescient declarations. He united 
and illustrated in his own person more of the 
special qualities which make eminence than 
any man of his day. He was orator, scholar, 
preacher, statesman, theologian, teacher, 
and citizen ; and, whether as one or the other 
_ of these, was always a marked man. It is 
not without significance that Amherst Col- 
lege has sent forth such a man, nor that such 
a man gave to his college love, gratitude, 
and service. His work was done, and God 
bade the worker to his well-earned rest, after 
a long and fruitful life, yet, as he himself 
had wished, before the splendor of ripeness 
became the melancholy of decay. May he 
rest in peace. 

‘* Resolved, That we assure his family of our 
warm and intelligent sympathy, commend- 
ing them in their sorrow to the love and care 
of that Father to whom he who sleeps always 
leoked for the strength and consolation by 
which to work and live.’’ 

E. WINCHESTER DONALD, of the class of ’69, 
Chairman of Committee. 


A school for wives is about to be estab- 
lished in England, the pupils of which 
will be instructed in practical house- 
wifery. 


BIG SALARIES. 


There are score of men in New York 
who are paid as much for their services 
each year as the President of the United 
States. Forty thousand dollars a year is 
a very tidy salary. Thcre are hundreds 
of men who get $25,000 a year salary, and 
the number who get from $10,000 to 
$20 000 are legion. Very ordinary men 
get from $5.00 to $8,000 a year, or as 
much as a Cabinet officer. Dr. Norvin 
Green, President of the Western Union 
Telograph Company, is paid $50,000. So 
is Cheuncy M Depew, President of the 
New York Central Ratlroad. Richard 
McCurdy, President of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, gets a like amount. 
John Hlsey, President of Adams Express 
Company, fares cquaily as well. Prest 
dent Henry B. Hyde, of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company is also in the 
list. George G. Williams, President of 
Chemical National Bank, the richest bank- 
ing institutlon in Amerfca, with nearly 
$5 000 000 of eurplus, $20,000 000 average 
deposits, 13 paid asalary of $25 000 yearly 
President Potts, of the Park Bank, and 
President Tappan, of the Gallatin Na 
tlonal Bank receifve a like sum each twelve 
months. 

The best paid minister in New York f{s 
Dr. John Hall, a brainy man from the 
north of Ireland, who preaches to 
$200,000 080 every Sunday. His ia the 
emallest church in town. He owes his 
rise in life to Robert. Bonner of the 
‘* Ledger,” who fcund him preaching to 
a sma!] congregation in Dublin, and in. 
duced him to cometo America. He gets 
a salary of $20,000 a year, and makes 
$5 000 by his newspaper and magazine 
articles. He is given a Iltxuriously 
furnished house as well. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, the chief pastor of Trinity Church 
corporation, the wealthiest in America, 
receives $15,000 yearly. Dr. Wilifam L 
Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
gets the same amount. He does literary 
work and lecturing that brings his income 
up to $20,000. Dr. Charles Hall, of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church is 
paid $15.000. He is very eloquent, and 
his church is crowded at all services. 
Dr Parkhurst, of Madison Square Church 
gets $12 000. He hus a large and dis 
tinguished congregation. Cyrus W. 
Fleld is one of the pillars of the church. 
Dr, Paxton, who preaches to Jay Gould 
and others lees wealthy, Is paid $15 900. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer, the blacksmith 
preacher, is pald $10,000.—[{ Washington 
Post. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Publications. 


Ivan Ilyitch. 


By Count Lyvor N. Torsror1. Translated from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Cloth, 
1zm0, $1.25. 

The popular interest atvakened in the works of 
this famous author will be quickened ani intensi 
fled by this volume, in which Count Tolstoi’s whole 
syst.m of philesophy is concretely. revealed, and 
the latest phase in the evolution of the author’s 
pecullar views is presented under the guise of 
short allegorical tales or tracts for the common 
people of Russia. 


¥, P. Cc. 


ST. PAULS PROBLEM 


AND ITS SOLUTION. 


By Faye Huntington. 12mo, 81.25. 


Pedicated to the Young People's Society of Chris. 
tian Endeavor, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw. the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Sunday-Schcsol Banners, An illustrated cir- 


cular and price-list sent on application by 


J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York, | 
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A MISTORY OF OUR HEROES, 


STATESMEN, OV?) SCHOLALS, OUR 


MEN Ol NOTE IN EVERY FIELD, 


APPLETONS’ CYCLOP4A:DIA 


OF. 


AMERICAN 


EDITED B 


JAMES GRANT WILSON! axp JOHN 


“APPLETON.” or AMERICAN Browraruy,” 
contain a blograpbical sketch of every person eminent 
in law and polities, in divinity, literature. and art. 


now in course of publication, will 
in American civil and military history, 
in science, and in invention. Its plan 


includes distinguished persons born abroad that are related to our national history, and embraces 


all the countries of North and South Amertea. 


While the biographies, in depicting the lives 


of the great actors in American annuals, include a record of events, tl FOOTE 
of event-, the wore atfords in addition 
an account of what has been accomplished in the walks of literature sclenee. art. and industry. 


It. therefore, when completed, will be a/istory ur the New World in or 


ment. 


Numerous flattering testimonials have been received from distinguished gentlemen highly 


praising the first volume, a few of which we here subjoin: 


From the Bon. George 
**The most complete volume that exists on the subject.” 


From the Hon. JAMES RusseLtu:Lowern. 
“Surprisingly well done... . Toany interested in American history or lHterature the book 


will be indispensable ” 


From Nos# Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex- President of Yale College. 
“It is with pleasure that I certify to the excellence of the first volume of ‘ Appletons’ Cyclo 


pwdia of American Biography.’ 


From the Hon. M. R. Waiter, Chief-Justice of the Unite? States. 
**T have looked it over with considerable care, and find nothing to say except in pralse.” 


This creat work will be completed in six volumes, svo, each containing between seven and 


eight hundred pages. 


Each volume will be iliustrated with ten fine steel portraits and several 


bundred smaller vignette portraits and views of the birithpiaces, residences. monuments, and 


tombs of distinguished Americans. 
Price, $5 per volume. 


\ The velume will appear at intervals of fuur-to six months. 
VOLUMES ONE AND TWO ARE NoW READY. 


sold only hy subscription, Agents wanted for dixtrtets yet assigned, 


D. APPLETON & 


CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York, 


Periodicals 


Chautauqua 


Assembly Daily Herald, 


It ie: 
An eight-page paper, appearing daily, 
Published ia the woods. 

In. nineteen numbers, 

First issue July 30. 

The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly, 


It contvins: 
Over seventy lectures trom the ailest 
lecturers in this country 
Full descriptions ef Special Classes and 
Methods. 
Sketches of Chautauyua lise and people. 


CUAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD, - =! 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, TO ONE 


Post-oFricé ADDRESS, EACH, - - 


90 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and scientific Ciicle. Con- 
tains ten numbers in the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit, fur 
nishing articles from the foremost writers in the 
country. 


Subscription Price, - $1,50 
In Clubs of five or more to one Post-oflice 


Vol. VILL will begin with the October number. 
CHAUTAUQUA BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THS CHAUTAUQUA ROYS AND GIRLS fs a four page 
aay poet ublished at Chautauqua in the inter 
est of the Yourg People. It is freely illustrated 
with pictures characteristic of Chautauqua life. 
12 numbers in the volume. 

One copy for the season, 
Five or more to one Post-office address, each, AW 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Hera.d, - $2 25 
The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Herald and 
Chautauqua Boys and Girls, - - 370 


Address Dr. T. L. FLoop, Editor and Proprietor, 
MBADVILLE, Pa. 


TO ALL GOOD LIVERS 


Miss Parloa’s Kitchen Companion appeals. 


It is an entirely new work of a thousand pages by 
the authority en househola matters, in 1 vol. crown 
$vo., cloth $2.50, 

This book merits the highest praise. It has not 
been hastily written to meet a sudden popular 
demand, but is rather the result of conscientious 
labor in leisure hours for several years, and it wil! 
unquestionably be a welcome visitor in thousand- 
of families all over the land in which Miss Pariloa’s 
name and fame alike are familiar. 


IT IS THOROUGHLY PRACTIAL; 


it is PERFECTLY RELIABLE; IT IS MARVELLOUSLY 
CONPREHENSIVE ; 1T TS COPIOUSLY ILLUSTBATED; it is, 
in sbort, overSewing with good qualities, and I; 
jast the book that all housekeepers need to guide 
them in their daily duties, and to enable them tc 
make their homes happy. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


‘*FLORIDA : Ita Advantages and PDraw. 
backs.” For the above book or free information 
address O. M. Crosby, the author, 76 Park Place, N.Y 
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Conventions, Assemblies, 


Institutes, Normals. 


These may all, from the large stock of Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., be supplied with the best books for con- 
vention singing. Send for lists. Ali inquirtes cheer- 
fully answered. Correapondence solicited, 


Convention Singing Books. 


APOGRAPH, $1, Zerrahn; INDEX, Zer- 
he Books made on purpose for convention 
singing. 


3,000 different pieces of musicin octavo 
Jorm, jor chorus singing, 5 to 10 cts. each. Send 
for lists / 


Sunday School Assemblies, 


VOICES OF PRAISE, 40cts.. Hutchins; SING 
ING ON THE WA ¥. 35 cts, Jewett & Hol 
book; SONGS OF PKOMI«E, 5 cts, Tenney 
& rioffman; SONG WORSHIP. 55 cts., Emer- 
son & Sherwin; FREsH FLOWERS, 2% cts, 
Emma Pitt. <All first-class Sunday-school books. 


School Institutes, 


SONG GREETING, % cts, Emerson—for the 
Higher Schools BELLS, cts.—for 
Grammar Schools; GEMs FOR LIITLE 
SINGERS, 5) cts.—for Primary Schools; 
DEKGAKRTEN CHIMEs, #¢!—for Kinder- 
garten. 


ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts., 1s a book highly sue. 
cessfuland much commended asa singing class 


g2@~ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Palmer's Book of Gems. 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
111 Songs, with music, many of them rew. The 
old favorites are gems of a righ order, selected by 


H. R. Parmer, Mus. boc., and 200 Sunday-School 
Superintendents. 


Price, S10 per Single Copltes by 
¢ 


mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY C0., 


SUCCESSORS To G. W. PECK & Ct). 
No. 927 BROADWAY, 
Between and Streets, NEW YORK, 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The celebrated F. P. Rob- 
inson Co. Dye that will 
POSITIVELY never FADE 
nor STAIN the FEET or 
underclotbing. 


No special care required 
y in washing. 


Send for Price. List. 


EKLSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by ai! Evangelical Denominations, 
ror Catatocrz. 


T, MELSON Bleacher St., 
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THE CIURISTIAN UNION. _ 


Jnouirinc FRienps. 


[Any sudscriber sending an inquiry on any stetject lo The Chris. 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive @ reply 
either throuch the columns of the paper or by personal letter, Ths 
answer wil] be giver as prompt/y as practicadss.] 


1. Which is the better work on Bible mavners and customs— 
Freeman's or Van Lennep’s? 2 \Which is the best work on “* The 
Angel of the Lord,” or theophany? W.. 

1. A friend of superior judgment informs us that he 
much prefers Van Lenuep’s, and finds it very serviceable 
in the illustration of Scripture. 2. The literature on this 
subject is enormous. The most satisfactory and compen- 
dious treatment of it is to be found in Dr. Oehler’s 
‘Theology of the Old Testament,’’ Professor Day’s trans- 
lation, published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, at $3. 


A recent document was signed by the Pope thus: ** Leo P. P. 

XTI.”’> What Latin words do the letters **‘ P. P.”’ stand for? 
**ConsTanr READER.” 

“Pp, P.” stand for Pontifer / ntificum, Pontiff of Pon- 
tiffs. 

Iam a young minister, a graduate of the *‘ Special Course” in 
the Chicago Seminary, but have never been to college. I feel 
the loss of the college stud!es very much, and earnestly desire 
to make up ali of the loss that I can, but I must doit in connec- 
tion with my regular pastoral work. Would it be practicable 
for me to undertake studies to supply the deticlency, and if so- 
will you suggest an extended course of reading and study for 
severa! years’ work, such as you think will be most useful and 
that I can prosecute alone? 

Such a course will include the three departments of 
Literature, History, and Science. As to the ancient Ilit- 
erature, read translations (Bohn’s, for instance,) of the 
authors studied in college. It would be wasting time to 
get up the Greek and Latin. As to modern literature, you 
peed little direction. See President Porter’s *‘ Books and 
Reading.’’ As to history, Curtin’s is the standard work 
on Greece, and Mommsen on Rome, besides Gibbon on 
the ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ More ayail- 
able for your purpcse, perhaps, will be the abridgements 
known as ‘** the Student’s Series,’’ published by the Harpers, 
New York. In modern histcry, we should say, take Mot- 
ley and Macaulay first. As to physical science, read 
Proctor for astronomy, Dana’s ‘‘ Geolegical Story Briefly 
Told,” and Benjamin’s ‘‘ Age of Electricity.”” As to pol- 
itical and social science, now coming to the fore, sub- 
scribe for the ** Political Science Quaarterly,’’ edited by the 
Faculty of Columbia College, and study ‘*The Nation,’’ 
by Dr. Mulford. Ethical science also deserves close study 
at present, whether a man has been at college or not. 
Lecky’s *‘ History of Morals,’’ Porter’s Ele- 
ments of Moral Science,’’ and ‘ireen’s ‘‘ Prolegomena to 
Ethics,’’ are worth your study. 


Please teil me what you think of Robertson's “ History of the 
Christian Church,” etc. 

A work in eight volumes, ending at the period of the 
Reformation, by an eminent English scholar and dignitary 
ofthe Anglican church, a cautious and conscientious writer, 
rather heavy instyle. You should write to some import- 
ing bookseller for terms—Messrs. Dodd & Mead, for 
instance, of this city. 


Tothe ingiiry of ‘' J. T. M.’’ for the authorship of the 

1yric beginning: 
““T shine in the light of God, 
His image stamps my brow,”’ 

@ correspondent obligingly replies that this, which appears 
as anonymous in ‘‘ The Changed Cross,’? was written by 
the Rev. Luzerne Ray, formeriy of Hartf rd, Conn., who 
died in the service of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, as one of its instructors. A small volume of his 
verses was published about 1650. He was a man of sweet 
nature and marked poetic gifts. 


Can you tell me of any schools where deaf or partially deaf 
persons can learn to converse by the motion of the lips ? 
B. R. H. 


The most noted is at Northampton, Mass 


To “EF. F. B.”’? As to requests for prayer, follow the bent 
of atrustful faith. It is well to sign your name to such 
requests, as an anthentication—no mention of the name 
prayed for. Addrers ‘‘ Falton Street Prayer Meeting, New 
York.”? For music written according to the Tonic So] Fa 
system send to Biglow « Main, New York. 


To “M.S” The statement that ‘‘the Andover heresy 
cor sists in attributing the power of Christ to his incarnation 
instead of his resurrect!on,’’ is so ill-defined as to be practi- 
cally misleading. See The Christian Union of May 12 fora 
discussion of the Andover question. It is, however, true, 
that at Andover the incarnation is held to be of primary 
and central importance. You will find this explained in Dr. 
Munger’s new book, *‘ The Appeal to Life,’’ and in the re- 
view of itin The Christian Union of June 16. 


Are all the books found in the Bible inspired? The minor 
prophets, for example, such writings as Hosea, Amos, Obadiah; 
are they, in point of fact, superior to merely human composi- 
tions? ‘‘ Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness." If there are ecriptures not thus profitable—if the average 
reader (and the Bible is ‘vr average readers) gets from them 
no light or benetit—what is the claim of such Scriptures to in- 
epiration? P. L. A. 

Read Professor \\. Robertson Smith’s volume on *‘ The 
Prophets of Israel.’’ You will find a strong vindication 
there of the inspiration you are in doubt of. There is no 
external and objective test of the inspiration of the Bible, 


any more than of the quality of good music. ‘' He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.*’ Inspiration is the power 
of moral illumination and quickening in the word that is 
spoken to conscience. It can be appreciated only accord- 
ing as the conscience is susceptible. The stream of divine 
inspiration flows through the entire Bible. Bat, as in every 
stream, there is not the same fullness, force, and depth in 
all parts; there are shallows and there are the deeper 
channels. Historically, the Word of (:od demonstrates 
itself as such by the work of God which it has actually 

Where in the Bible is life described as “‘the path of an 
arrow C.L. 8. C. 

Our two concordances reyea! noanswWer. will volun- 
teer our opinion, that one of the poorest uses to put the 
Bible to is to use it as a mine of conundrums. | 


I belong to a Lutheran Sunday-school, and for some time past 
have sought to learn what is meant by the Christian Year 
Please inform me. 

The Christian Year is the annual cycle of commemora- 
tions in which significant days in the history of redemption 
are celebrated, beginning with the Advent. See the prayer- 
book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Keble’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Year,’”? and a full discussion of the subject in Dr. 
Schaff’s *‘ History of the Christian Church.’’ Christmas 
and Easter are the only days of the Christian year which 
the non-liturgical churches generally celebrate, thongh they 
are showing some disposition to include Gocd Friday (the 
crucifixion day) and Whitsunday (the anniversary of Pen- 
tecost)—a good move, as we think. 


“A.F.C.” The Sunday-school library question depends 
much on the speci:] wants of the school. The best catalogue 
that could be made would not be the best for every school. 
Among the most trustworthy catalogues we name specially, 
one for which you may write to Rey. A. E. Dunning, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, and another published, we 
think, by the American Unitarian Association, Boston. If 
these are not precise enough in particulars of information, 
ack for particulars. But many excellent books for your 
purpose are not specially intended for the Sunday-school. 
Such are Samuel Smiles’s books, ‘‘ Schoo] Days at Rugby,”’ 
Abbott’s Histories, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ Louise Alcott’s 
‘*Little Men, and Little Women,’’ Dicken’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Stories,’’ etc. A good list was published in The Christian 
Union some time since. Butinthis, as other things, there 
is much that each must find ont for himself. 

Where can I purchase the prophetical commentaries of 
Delitzsch, Godet, Koch, Tregelles, also Johntsone’s ‘‘ One Hun- 
dred Years of Missionary Effort’’? 

We should recommend you to correspond with Messrs. 
Dodd « Mead, New York. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Oo Saturday of last week, the city of Rome, Ga, a 
plec3 of twelve thousand inhabitants, voted upon the 
question of local prohibition. The agitation was started 
during a revival conducted by Sam Jones and Sam 
Small, and it has been carried on as a religious crusade. 
At sunrise of the day of the election prayer-moetings 
were held in all the churches, which continued during 
the entire day. A large number of business houses 
were closed. 

By five o’clock in the morning leading Prohibitionista 
and Anlti-Prohibitionists had assembled at the polls. 
Among the former were ecores of Rome’s soclety young 
ladies and a large number of children. The ladies and 
children took their stand in front of the Court House, 
and there they remained throughout the day. It fs re- 
ported that many men who ascended the steps hoiding 
Anti-Prohibftion tickets in their hands wavered when 
they faced these women, and voted Prohibition tickets 
given them. 

The singing of familiar hymns was a feature of the 
day. Occasionally large bodies of Prohibition voters 
would march to the polls, and they were greeted with 
cheers, waving of handkerchiefs, and smiles of the 
ladies. In the rear of the Court House booths were 
erected, where refreshments were served by the ladies. 
Fiags and banners were displayed. Among the inscrip- 
tions were these : 

‘A yote against the sale is a vote to save our boys.”’ 
‘“Vote the way you think, believe, and pray.’’ ‘‘No 
saloons means more clothing and happiness.’’ ‘‘ For God, 
and home, and native land.’’ ‘For truth and right we 
take our stand.”’ 

From the first the excitement was intense, as the 
result was doubtful. Toward noon the salocn keepers 
formed a procession and paraded the streets with band 


and banners. The prohibitionists at once adopted the 


same tactics and succeeded in organizing a larger pro- 
cession than their opponents. When the polls were 
closed and the people gathered to hear ths returns the 
scene is described as one of overwhelming excitement. 
It was soon found that the prohibitiontsts had won, and 
cheer after cheer arose from the men, women, and 
children who were gathered about the court house. 
Many were overcome with emotion and wept. The 
scene gradually became that of a religions meeting. 
‘‘ Nearer My God to Thee” was sung by the vast muitf- 
tude with thrilling effect. They were finally dis- 
missed with the singing of the Doxology and the pro- 


| nouncing of the benediction. 
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A speech in favor of prohibitlon by a German, de 
livered in the German language to an audience of Ger- 
mans, is the latest novelty reported in the Texas Cam- 
paign. The speech was delivered at Austin, and the 
‘* Dispatch,” which favors prohibition, thinks that a 
large percentage of the German voters of that city will 
support the amendment. The Calveston ‘‘ News,” 
which opposes prohibition, estimates that four-fifths of 
the foreign vote and two-fifths of the native white vote 
will be against the amendment. This would give a 
majority of over ten thousand in favor of prohibition 
among the whites, but the ‘‘ News” expects to see the 
amendment beaten by nearly sixteen thousand fn the 
total vote, as it estimates that two-thirds of the colored 
vote will be against it. It would seem, then, that the 
negro is the only hope of those Democrats who follow 
the past traditions against ‘‘sumptuary legislation.” 


In a speech delivered at Parls, Texas, the Hon. E. L. 
Dohoney made following remarbable argument in favor 
of the prohibitory amendment: only available 
test of the amount of liquor consumed per capita is to 
be found by examining the United States internal rev- 
enue returns. Ill{nols pays to the United States Govern- 
ment, as tax on liquor $6 40 per capita. Maine, with 
thirty-five years of prohibition, only pays to the general 
government three cents per capita. This shows whether 
prohibition prohibits.” When a man belleves he has a 
good cause he ought never to weaken {t by the use of 
such an argument. The taxes on whisky are paid where 
it is manufactured, and not where it is consumed. 


It is announced that only 149 of the 350 saloons in 
Minneapolis, Minn., have made applications for licenses 
under the new law. The Law and Order League is 
jubliant over the apparent success of the high license 
movement. Many of the saloon-keepers have been 
compelled to look about for some other means of earn- 
ing a living. This has led to a protest \that the new 
law will not diminish the quantity of liquor consumed 


ness in the hands of the few dealers who can afford 
to advance the $1,000 requisite for the license. 


A large number of saloon-keepers in New York City 
thought that the Sunday closing movement had spent 
its force, and accordingly opened their saloons on Sun- 
day last. One hundred and forty-eight arrests were 
made, and the saleon-keepers saw that it was best for 
them to close their doors and put up their bars. Many 
of the restaurants in New York have tried to take ad- 
vantage of the decision of the court permitting hotels 
to serve liquor to their guests on Sunday, but this only 
permitted a single day, and the case brought before tke 
court was decided agafnst them. 


The statistics of arrests at Providence, R.I., showa fall- 


just ended, as compared with the corresponding three 
months Jast year. Ihode Island has now had one year 
of prohibition. The newspaper opponents of the policy 
generally admit that it has not had a fair trial, and that 
the people are rather in favor of a stricter enforcement 
of it than a return to the system of license, 


The village of Clarendon, Pa., was nearly destroyed 
by fire last week. Some time ago, when I/quor licenses 
were refused to all applicants in Warren Co,, the pro- 
prietor of a hotel in Clarendon threatened to fire the 
town if the decision of the court was not reversed. 
Consequently a large part of the community thinks that 
he is responsible for the recent conflagration. 


The superintendent ot police in Philadelphia now de- 
tails officers to collect evidence against saloon keepers. 
The latter have had the effrontery to protest against It. 
The superintendent explains that he only does it in those 
sections where the law {s openly defied. Why does the 
superintendent need to explain ? 


The Portland (Maine) ‘‘ Advertiser,” in describing 
how the Fourth was celebrated in that clty, said : ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding the fact that the sheriffs and police made 
large sefzures Saturday night and Sunday, enongh 


men drunk. The police made arrests until the station 
was full and could accommodate no more, Forty 
drunkards were locked up at one time. Tuesday morn- 
ing forty-one cases were before the court, and many 
discharged without being brought up.” 


Against this report from Maine may be placed the 
following clippings from Kansas papera: Atchison 
** Globe :” 

** The police station was again empty th's morning. 
It is empty so often nowadays that the receipts have 
fallen from $900 a month to $400 a month, and the City 
Councll, in its despair, will demand an occupation tax.”’ 

Leavenworth ‘‘ Times :” ‘‘ No State has ever received 
| 80 grand an advertisement as has Kansas, by taking the 
advance steps on temperance and universal suffrage, and 
no State has ever so greatly prospered as Kansas in the 


| last five years,” 


but will simply lead to the monopolization of the buai- 


ing off of about twenty per cent , during the three months | 


liquor was on sale Monday to make several hundred 
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July 14, 1887. 


FINANCIAL. 


The rates that have ruled for money for 
the past week are excep'ional for this sea- 
son of the year, and the return of the 
money market to its normal condition 
during the latter part of the week was in 
the natural course. A season of distrust 
took possession of both the money and the 
stock markets, due to the collapse in the 
wheat market and the bank failures at- 
tending it, and this distrust went so far 
as to discredit low grade securities on the 
Exchange and with Jenders—it really was 
not a scarcity of money, but a lack of con- 
fidence, for a time, in collaterals. This 
p3riod has passed, and in the meantime 
money has been drawn from Chicago and 
from the interfor, and gold has been start- 
ed from Europe, sev2ral little lots belaog 
now on the way over; while the 13t of 
July payments are finding their way back 
in the regular channels, so that New York 
has b2en the reczptacle of large lots of 
funds, which have fond their way, final- 
ly, to the call Joan market, and produced 
the easy rates now ruling—four per cent 
to five per cent. in the opzn market. 

It may be safely sald that we have expe- 
rienced the last of this money flurry for 
months tocome, The piyments from the 
United States Treasury, for both July and 
August, are to be so large as to relleve the 
government from accumlations of any ad- 
ditional surplus during the time named ; 
while now that the speculaticn: In bread- 
stuffs are fairly out of the way, the west 
will return its large money accumla- 
tions, and gold from abroad will add to 
the cily bank-ioldings. This very un 
reasonable posture of affairs on Wall 
street, 8> far as the stock market {s con- 
cerned, is quite beyondexplanation The 
essential conditions are remarkably pro 
pitious: There has not been a time in 
five years when the various favorable ele- 
ments pointing to a promising future were 
go satisfactory as they are at the present 
time The general business of the 
country has been working up to very 
healthy and sound tone, ani the 
basis fcr this revival is solid 
and appirently very prominent. The 
coal trade, the fron trade, produce, agri- 
cultural interests of every sort, the manu 
facturing interests in various lines, and 
the railway trafiic combine in testimony 
to the bright conditions and outlook ; and 
yet the more purely fiaoanclal {nfl 1ences 
have continued to disturb Wall S:reet and 
placa it out of relation with all of these 
other interests. That such an inharmon. 
fous condition cannot exist any preat 
length of time go2s without saying. That 
it is due to unnatural and exc:3ptional 
causes ig equally plain. These causes 
we have not falled to point out in p-e- 
vious issues of this paper. They have 
nearly reached the end, and any pur 

.chases of securities, made at the prevalling 

low pric2s, are sure to repay the pur- 
chaser for the silght risk he may take. 
The only cloud in the sky {s the one 80 
often’ named, that is, the undue msgal- 
tude of the Government revenus, which 
threatens the lockiag up of funds in the 
Treasury needed in the circles of trade 
and commerce. 

The phencmanal railway earnings con- 
tinue, and the figures demonstrate that 
June has not been behind previous months 
in exhibiting the growth of ra'lway earn- 
ings in the country. These fizures are 
not yet arranged so that we can give the 
percentage of increase in the returns over 
those of June, 1886, but another week we 
shall be prepared to show that the earn- 
ings of over a huadred roads have in- 
creased very heavily, probably a higher 
percentage than the May returns exhibit- 
ed. The Uatted S:ates Circuit Court, in 
one of the Western districts, has decided 
some points in the Inter State Commission 
bill, referring to the long and short haul, 
in favor of giving large discretion to com- 
peting roads, or roads competing with 
water courses. In the meantime, how- 
ever, neither railway decisions or earnings 
nor anything eles seems to favorably affect 
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the tone of the markets, which are manipu- 
lated by some master hand, with a view 
to the sccomplishment of some as yet 
unrevealed end. Developmants explain- 
ing this exceptional condition may soon 
be looked fog. 


The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, decrease...... ........ $3,379,900 
Specie, increase................. 4,241,900 
Legal tenders, decrease.... .... 1,059,100 
Deposits, increase.............. 1,925,700 


Reserve, increase .............. 2,701,375 


These figures leave the reserve at about 
$6 500.000 with money at four to five 
per cent. WALL STREET 


MORALS NOW AND FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


The London ‘‘ Standard ” has an inter- 
esting article upon the differences in cus- 
toms and morals which V.ctoria’s reign of 
fifty years has seen. After referring to 
the high stocks, snuff boxes, and top 
boots which were just going out when her 
majesty came in, the ‘‘Standerd” thus 
deecribes English drinking habits of that 
period : 


Fifty years ago almost everybody 
drank, and the majori'y of people got 
drunk. To get tipsy at table was so gen- 
eral that it was not regarded as dlsreputa- 
ble, and very frequently the gent'emen 
were so far gone that they prudently de- 
clined to jin the ladies. In the ‘‘ P.ck- 
wick Papers,’ which describe a psriod 
not far from that during which the queen 
ascended the throne, not only the elder 
Weller and Mr. Stiggins got tipsy, but 
Mr. Pickwick, a distinguished virtuoso, 
and Squire Wardle, a country gentleman 
ano justice of the peace, did so without 
any one thinking their conduc! in the 
slightest degree offensive. People sat 
down to heavy dinners at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and when five was fixed a3 
the fashionable hour good conservatives 
declined to budge. As for 7 30, 8, and 
8 30 it required along struggle to briag 
about this change, and a still more severe 
fight before huge suppers and much punch 
ceased to be strict social observances. In 
one famous university there was a ‘‘ nine 
tumbler club,” into which no man was 
eligible for admission unttl he had drank 
nin3 glasses of hot whisky and water, 
and could then say ‘‘ B'blical criticism ” 
with a reasonably clear articulation. 


Even Lord Campbell, though opposed to 
‘‘the habitual soaking of port wine or 
whisky punch,” expresses himself in his 
autoblography favorably toward ‘“‘ an 
occasional bocz3,” as having ‘‘ a tendency 
to excite the faculties, to warm the affec- 
tions, to improve the manners, and to form 
the character of youth.” Tvasts were 
still drunk at table ; men ‘‘ took wine with 
the ladies,” and ‘‘ challenged ” each other 
in a manner highly conducive to excess 
and the gout. Duaelling had gone quite 
out in 1887, and swearing was still the 
‘‘ ornament ” of many a ‘‘ gentleman’s con- 
versation” Education was far lower 
then, and morals were not, as a rule, 80 
high. The universities were closed to all 
save men of one faith, and practically of 
much the same social standing, while 
gambling hells were almost openly patron- 
ized. 

The improvement over this picture has 
been due to the enligltenment of the 
masses and the elevation of the tastes of 
all classes, steadily backed up by the 
power of the State. The prize-fight and 
dog-fight, which were common in Eag- 
land then, have gone out with most decent 
people. The persistent effort to enlighten 
the people, to stimulate the virtues of fru 
gality, social order, and domestic content, 
which directly oppose the tendency to 
intemperance; the substitution of less 
brutal recreations and pleasures, the social 
disgust at and condemnation of bestial 
habitse—all these should co operate with 
law, and can do far more than law alone 
unsu stained, 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally Inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 

udgment and experience, based on the above. 

Jorrespondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer. 
fully answered. 

Send for pamphlet 

G. F. PARMELEE, Presiden 
E. WILDER, Vice- 


retary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National — New York; 
National Bank North America, Bosto 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT (Uo 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO. C. MORRILL, V.ce-Pres't H.E BALL, Pres'’t. 
P. T, BARTLETT, Ass't Sec B. R. WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


DEBENTURES. 


exclusively upon Western —_ ort 

trust by the American Loan an Mortgages, nel "held ia = 
safety, t hed + ng and rate of interest make them 
the most gree nvestment now offered. Also 


Guaranteed Mortgages. 


OFFICES. 
ORK. 28 PHILADA. 112 8. 4 
283 Court Street | KANSAS CITY,7th 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


We destre to call the attention of Fastern Invest- 
ors to the fact that we have operated successfully 
in Financtal Matters in the City of St. Paul for 
eighteen years. If you ope to invest your surplus 
capital in roperty in this city, or 
des're to purchas®¢ glit aod mortgages on St. Paul 
improved real estate, we can do it for you. Send 
for our explanatory pamphlet. 


NET INTEREST fo, 


Oo Gaaranteed by the re) 


JARVIS-CO NKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


tures secured by first mortgages on im- 
os roved real © estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 


ROLAND R. CONKLIN, 239 Broadway, N. Y. City 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVE STMENTS. 


First Mortga 

Annas 

& Cvu., in sums of 3300 and 

Payment of Princt te 3 

pons made and remitted ‘to lend or without 

years’ © nce. 


Send for form, and Congres before you 


invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop. 
erty in St. Paul and ite environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German - 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited, 


4b 
SAFE 
INVESTMENT | 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms inthe Rea 
River and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
to six times the amount of loan. Business es 
tablished 1881. Noinvestor ever had to y taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm ds for 
sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor. 
respondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD CO.) 
C. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 


Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 
Oo rO 
To 
The American 


f Em- 
metaburg, lowa, a Paid-up capital of 
DOO, offers first Mortg 


| interest Salty 
Donen Bonds per cent. of first 
Loans held. fi in crust the 
jompany y. N. 5 per cent. certifica 

for — under one —_ Write for full 
ae nn and references to company at 150 
&t., N.Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
at Offer stric tly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- 


@ ings to7 percent. interest, well secured on se- 
S lected properties in Minneapolis and St. P aul. pe 
ee Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, ts 
=} good charac ter, our invariable requirements, We e 
collect and remit principal and interest free 3 
F to lender. Send for pamphlet containing 4 - 


forms and references East and West. 


NVEST 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. Perkins 
President.” LAWRENCE, KAN, Puexins, 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 

The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 

pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 

Capital and Assets of over 8650 000. No Losses. Eleven 

a Experience with abso! lute satisfaction to over 


formation; Branch Offices in N. ¥. City and Alb 
N. Y¥. Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine 4 Son Agu 


ASoLIDQPER CENT 
Pr “annum, frst mortgages uctive 


Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma Na- 
tional Bank Bgst OF REFERENCES EAST ABD 
WEs8T. Solicited. Ad 

ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


OF PIGR oy THE. 


ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 1887. 
Tha Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
1886, to 8ist December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1 


Total Marine Premiums............ «85,23 
rremiums marked off from ist 


Jan 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $3,817. 699 599 86 
Losses pald during the — 


Same period........... 588 
Pre- 
minums and 
$841,378 15 


The Company has the asseta. vin: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, omy and other 
Company, estimated at............ 501.647 
Premium Notes and Bilis —— 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank 285,254 68 


$9,382,375 00 
707,100 00 


$12,444,511 69 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer cer - 
tificates of ae will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Iasue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 

after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date "interest thereon wil! cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 31st December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. MOORE, H. MARSHALL, 
A A RAVEN, DERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
We. STURGIS, FIELD, H OR 
A RES 
OSLAH O. LOW ARLES D. LEVERIOGH, 
EDMUND W. CO JOHN L 
BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, EORG 
HORACE GRA ISAAC BELL, 
WILL EK. DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONEB, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. HAP? 
Cc A THOMAS MA 


y* AITLAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR t JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLE 
URDETT. JAMES A. KTT 


HENKY HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 
JOHN D. JONES, Fresident. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice Fresideni. 


500 Investors. Send for circulars, forme and full in- > 
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THE CHRISTIAN uNION. 


A COMTEST “ CHRISTENING.”’ 


It is a very singular fact that the discl- 
ples of Comte, who have ‘‘ advanced ” 
beyond the creeds, have nevertheless de- 
vised a ritual which is quite med{/mval in 
i's elaborateness. A writer in the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette ” gives the following account 
of the sacramental system used in M. La- 
fitte’s ‘‘ Church of Humanity :” 

‘‘The first of these rites is the Sacra- 
ment of Presentation, analogous to the 
baptismal ceremony of the churches. The 
second sacrament is termed J/mitation. 
and may be broadly compared to the rite 
of Confirmation. At fourteen years of 
age the child passes from the unsystem- 
atic training of the mother to the sys- 
tematic training of the priesthood ; and 
this systematic training consecrates the 
transition. Seven year later, at twen- 
ty-one, comes the third sacrament of 
Admission (or Emancipation) The 
young man becomes a servant of Human. 
ity, but without, so far, selecting a spe- 
clal career. This is determined at twen 
ty-elght years of age, and is consecrated 
by the sacrament called Destination He 
makes choice of a calling in life, and 
Comte compares the formal dedication 
thereto to the ordination of a priest or the 
c ynsecration of a king. This may, in 
exceptional instances, be repeated, 
which is not the case with any other of 
the sacraments. The next sacrament, 
number five, is Marriage, which, it wil) 
be perceived, cannot take place until after 
twenty-eight in the case of a man. Comte 
adds: ‘The priesthood will advise the 
government to give the head of the family 
a jegal veto up to the age of thirty.’ In 
the case of the woman, the sacramen‘s of 
Admission and Destination are ‘lumped,’ 
so that she is ready for marriage at twen- 
ty-one. The sixth sacrament is called 
Maturity. The full development of the 
human organism is fixed at forty-two 
years of age. 

‘* The seventh sacrament, that of /?etire- 
ment follows, marking the end, as the 
sixth marked the beginning, of active life. 
Transformation, the eighth sacrament, is 
described by Comte as ‘a substitute for 
the horrible ceremony of the Catholic 
ritual,’ alluding, of course, to Extreme 
Unction. At the tlme when the dying 
man makes his transition, ‘the priesthood 
mingles the regrets of society with the 
tears of his family, and shows that it has 
a just appreciation of the /ife that is end. 
ing’ The ninth, which fs that of Jncor. 
poration, or final consecration, is pre- 
sumably borrowed from the Judgment of 
the Dead in the ritual of the ancient 
Evyptians. ‘Seven years after death,’ 
says the priest in the catechism, ‘ when 
the passions that disturb the judgment are 
hushed, and yet the best sources of infor- 
mation remain accessible, a solemn judg- 
ment—an idea which, in its germ, socloc 
racy borrow: theocracy—finally 
decides the lot ofeach. If the priesthood 
pronounces for incorporation, it presides 
owr the transfer, with due pomp, of the 
sanctified remains They had previously 
been deposited in the burial-place of the 
city ; they now take their place forever in 
the sacred wood that surrounds the Temple 
of Humanity. Every tomb is ornamented 
with a simple inscription, a bust, or a 
statue, according to the degree of honor 
awarded. As to the exceptional cases of 
marked unworthiness, the sign of disgrace 
corsists of transporting, in the proper 
way, the {ll-omened burden to the waste 
place allotted to the reprobate, among 
those who died by the hand of justice, by 
their own hand, or in duel.’ 

‘* The most noticeable feature of the cere- 
mony I saw was the subsidfary part 
played by the body, which the little Sun- 
day school girl aptly defined as the out- 
ward and visible sign in the Christian 
rite. Here it was kept quite fo the back- 
ground, M. Laffitte occupying the chair 
which stood above the bust of Comte, 
and the parents, godfather and god 
mother—if we may s0 call them—»eing 
seated in the front row of the congrega.- 
tion. The choir first sang a presenta- 


tion hymn, set to the tune of “‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden,” and then M. Laffitte de- 
livered a long—it may be sald a very 
long—addrers in French, embodying 
most of the information given in the 
above extracts from the Positivist Cate- 
chism. and also comprehending a some- 
what exhaustive treatise on juvenile 
education. Then followed a second pres- 
entation hymn commencing : 

‘Hail to thee! hail to thee! Child of Hu- 


manity ! 
Pledge of affection and bond for all 
time ; 
Loving hands guard thee from sin and 
profanity, 


Sow in thee seeds of a harvest sublime !’ 
‘* The formal questions as to the dedica 
tion of the child ‘for and by the family, 
for and by the country, for and by 
humanity’ were then put by the priest, 
the parents answering, ‘we promise.’ 
The sponsors made similar promises, the 
register was signed, and the brief cere- 
mony—brief in all but the oratlon—was 
over. It {fs not necessary, perhaps. to 
give the family name of the infant, since 
that small personage played so unimpor- 
tant a part. Suffice it to ssy that its 
father occupies a very conspicuous post- 
tion in the ranks of English Positivism.’’ 


WHAT ARE YOUR BOYS READING? 


No, oh no; we are not going to pltch 
into the five cent blood and thunder novel- 
ette ; not right directly, at any rate. We 
were j ist looking over a story in the June 
number of a most excellent and highly re- 
spectable juvenile magezine; a good 
magazine, that doubtless views with alarm, 
as do all the rest of us, the polsonous lit 
erature of the news stand. This story is 
about a boy, fifteen years old, who, while 
standing alone on his father's engine on 8 
lonely siding, saw a runaway train of cars, 
started by the wind, sweep past him down 
the grade. Ususual thing—the lightning 
express nearly due; the train dispatcher 
always manages to have a lightning 
express about due when anything of this 
kind happens. There is ‘‘no telegraph 
wire el her ;” this is also usual; a road 
without a wire is apt to run lightning ex 
presses and limited trains every fifteen 
minutes. The boy thinks quickly; boys 
of fifteen arealways quick thinkers; he 
runs his engine out on the main line, 
setting the switches for himself, for his 
father had gone to supper, miles away in 
the country, presumably, as it is qulle 
customary for railway engineers to take 
all their meals on distant ranches, leaving 
their engines in charge of children. The 
runaway cars ‘‘are miles away,” and he 
has ‘‘lees than an hour” to catch them. 
He caught the runaways, which were 
fiying likethe wind ; heslowed up ‘‘ with 
excellent judgment”—we should think 
so—crept along the side of the fiying 
engine, got out on the pilot, lifted the 
‘coupling bar with one hand,” and 
reached over as he ‘‘made the coupling 
and dropped the pin in with the other ;” 
had a struggle with the flying cars but at 


last checked them ; got them started back, 
he making thirty-five miles an hour, and 
the ‘‘ L'ghtning ” in sight making sixty— 
on a road without a wire—he had ten 
miles to run in this shape, but he made it, 
got in on the siding, time to turn the 
switch. and the ‘‘ Lightning” thundered 
by. Then ‘‘the boy fainted dead away.” 
No wonder ; it was enough to make a man 
faint to read it; it was high time some- 
fainted We haven’t the least ob- 
jection to fiction ; we rather like it, but 
even fiction for boys should have some 
sense in {t Not much, perhaps. but just 
some.—[J. B. Burdette in Brook!yn 
Eagle. 


THREE FRESH ANECDOTES OF 
GREELEY. 


Mr. Greeley’s sense of humor was of a 
pecullar sort, but it was allied to genius. 
So many anecdotes have been told of him 
in illustration of this, that one can hardly 
expect to produce any now that some one 
has not repeated. Those who tried to 
joke with him to his disadvantage were 
generally worsted, whether they did it 
orally or through the press. One even. 


ing an associate editor of the ‘’ Tribune ” 


accosted him as he came in to his desk 
with some such question as this: ‘‘ Didn't 
you know, Mr. Greeley, that you made a 
dreadful blunder in one of your statistical 
editorials this morning ?” ‘‘ No; how 
wasit?’ said Mr. Greeley. ‘‘ Why, you 


champagne.’ Don’t you know Helidsteck 
is champagne ?” ‘*Well,” said Mr. 
Greeley quietly, ‘‘I am the only editor 


on this paper that could make that mis- 
take.” 

On another occasion a person who 
wished to have a little fun at the expense 
of his consistency, ssid in a group where 
Mr Greeley was standing: ‘‘ Mr. Greeley 
and I, gentlemen, are old friends} We 
have drunk a good deal of brandy and 
water together.” ‘‘ Yes,’ said Mr. 
Greeey, ‘‘that is true enough. You 
drank the brandy, and I drank the 
water. ’ 

Tobacco was his especial dislike, and a 
friend of mine knowing this well, while 
handing around a box of cigars toa few 
who were present with Mr. Greeley, took 
especia] pains to hand him the box with 
ostentation. ‘'No,” said Mr. 

reeley, ‘‘ I thank you, I[ baven’t got so 
low down as that yet. I only drink and 
swear.’ July Cosmopolttan. 


An Overheard Conversation. 

“A charming location for a summer re- 
eort.’”?” ‘*Where®” ‘‘“’hy, Fort Griswold- 
on-the-8>und, opposite New London: it’s a 
first-class hotel and at moderate prices.” 


What else?’ ‘‘Baautifal drives, ample 
stable room, rocky coast and cosy beaches 
for bathing. Seven of the costest cottages 
imaginable. No glare, as at a!l sandy coasts. 
Low temperature, absolutely no mosquitoes. 
Children’s play-grounde, fine boatiue and 
fishing’? ‘*‘Howabout the table?’ Never 
saw better in my life: every delicacy and 
no extortionate charges.’’—[Evening Tele- 
graph. 
Convenient to All Amusements 

and shopping centers, with over 2.000 horse cars 
passing dally and near to elevated, is the Stur- 
tevant House, Broadway, cor. 29th Street, N.Y 

It has been re-modeled and newly plumbed. re’ 
furnished and with new proprietors of expart. 
ence it is one of the most popular N. Y. hotels. 


PHYSICIANS SAY &0,—DIGESTYLIN is the 
best remedy yet discovered for Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion ill positively cure the worst forms. 
Don't fail to give itatrial. Sold by Druggists, or 
wm. der & Co., Manufacturers, 83 John Street, 
New York. $1 per bottle. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is eeable to use. 1° 
is potaliquid orasnuff. 


SincE LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn’s tulphur Soap in their toilet their per- 
sonal attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by 
Druegists, Grocers, and Fancy Goods Dealers 

Giene’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,2e 


Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. 
Mke’s Teatharchea Drones «nrain! Minnta 


When on the sultry summer's day 

The sun seems ecarce a mile away ; 

When comes Sick Headache to oppress 

And every moment orings distress 

Then TARRANT’S SELTZER proves a friend 
That Druggists all can recommend. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
_—- for beauty of finish and elegance of 
style. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin. 
ciple makes one collar equal to two. 

Both standing and turn-down collars in all desir- 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
= cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 

ree. 

Ten Collars, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 
Sor % cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterminates roaches, ants, and water bugs. Itis 
a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 
closets, &c. §S8afe, convenient, and of an 
agreeable odor. For sele by all dru . Wm. 


H. @. Curups, 78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


sald something about ‘Heidsteck and| 
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EXQUISITELY PERFUMED “PURE 


Ladies 
CU/nderwear 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete information furnished, ..nd care- 
ful attention given to special rders. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway & 2oth Street, N. Y. 


~ 


XYARPER MALL 


OBERLIP, Music. 


With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors 
and a splenuld building for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual advantuges for 
the Study of Music. 

Terms begin THIRD WEEK in September, FIRST 
WEEK in January, FIRST WEEK In April. 

If you are intending to study music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, DrrectTor, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE cooD News 


GREATAMERICAN ADI 
T nducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 

up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 

GOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Go jand Moss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

or Webster's Dictionary. 

THE GREAT AMERICA A CO., 
P. O. Box 289 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


You are 
Gautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous litt 
gation, and as the Jaw makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc 
tion walk. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St , Boston; 118 Chambers St., 
New York; 107 Dearborn st., Cuicago. 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINCG 


wood, giass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always Bpacrs 


ready use. _Pronowneed strongest glue known. 
JS MADE BY SS RED AMS 
ussiaGement Co. , sempicrocetamps 


For full gy ars address 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


If the age of a nation may be computed 
as that of a tree is measured—by its rings 
—what a venerable institution our R-pub 
lic must be.—[Lifs. 


A little daughter of Trial-Justice K ; ser, 
of Lexington, swallowed a silver quarter 
of a dollar. Dr. Hendrix made efforts to 
extract it, but only succeeded in recovel- 
ing ten cents.—[Chicago Morning News. 


The Rev. Mr. Sticker, D.D.—8So you 
don’t think I practice what I preach, dea- 

Deacon Kicker—Well, considering that 
you have been preaehing on the subject 
of resignation for the last forty-nine years, 
I don’t quite think you do.”—[Tid Bits. 


Father of the fair one—We close up 
here at ten o’clock. 

Brass-headed beau—That’s a good idea. 
It keeps fellows out who don’t know 
enough to get inside earlter.— [Tid Bite. 


Madam {s scolding her maid : 

‘* How is it, Francoise, that you clean 
my shoes with my tooth-brush ?” 

‘*Because, madame, you see all the 
other brushes are so large, and madame 
has such tiny, tiny, wee bits of shoes.” — 
[Tid Bits. 


The following lines in ‘‘ Punch” are 
supposed to settle the pronunciation of the 
name of the great Irish leader, whom even 
many Englishmen in the House of Com- 
mons call Par nel! : 

A man there is of noted name 

Which all men don’t pronounce the same, 

But if you would the question sift, 

You only need to read your Switt, 

Tnus, after Horace in a parley 

With Oxford to the Dean says Harley— 
‘‘Or, have you nothing new to-day - 

From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay ?”’ 

So wrote the Dean, as also spoke he, 

Not an jambus, but a trochee. 

Henceforth you’ll place the accent right, 

And thank us for this Parnell light. 


There is less originality in profanity 
than {n anything else. It is as old as sin. 
—[{Ncw Orleans Picayune. 


The Philadelphia Crematory Assocla- 
tion has decided on pians for its crema- 
tory building, which will be fifty-seven 
by ninety-six feet in size, ninety-seven 
feet in height, and consists of a crematc ry 
chamber, and over that a chapel. The 
latter will be thirty-two feet square and 
forty feet high. B:iick, Ohio sandstone, 
and iron will be the principal materials 
used. 


‘A boom out in Dakoty? A boom 

_ in Dakoty ? Well, I should say we had,” 
exclaimed a passenger from the west 
shores of the Missourl. ‘‘ You never saw 
anything like it. Things are just whoop- 
ing. New towns everywhere, new build- 
ings, plenty of new settlers, new railroads, 
plenty of land buyers and speculators— 
why, it just beats all. Bcom is no name 
for it.” 

** Thecrop outlook is good, I suppose ?” 

‘‘That’s where I’m a little oneasy, 
stranger. That’s what’s worrying me. 
I’m afraid we're going to have a short 
crop of wheat.” 

Backward season ?” 

‘* No; the season’s a hummer.” 

‘*Cuinch bugs ?” 

‘* Nary a bug.” 

** Rust or smut ?” 

‘* Not a bit.” 

‘‘ Grasshoppers, perhaps ?” 

‘There ain’t a grasshopper in the Terri- 
tory.” 

‘* What, then, is going to spoil the wheat 
Crop ?” 

‘Why, you see, bout the land in 
the Territory has been staked out into 
town lots, an’ the farmers haven’t been 
able to get much plowin’ done,”—[Chi- 
cago Herald. 


Miss Clara (at luncheon, while shop- 


ping)—'‘ Some bouillon, walter, with’ 


|land, A valuable treatise on the subject, 


plenty of bread, and an extra pat of but- 
ter. That’s ail.” 

Same giri (at luncheon with Caarley)— 
‘‘Some whitebait, walter, and chicken 
crcque tes, and half a dcz.a B.ue Pulnta 
on the shell, and—scme chocolate, and— 
and lemon ice, and—aud—that’s all, at 
present.—[ Puck. 


Mr. N A. Humphreys, of the R- yal 
Statistical S iclety, has prepared a paper 
on ‘‘ cccupational” mortality. He shows 
that If the average mortality of all males, 
ages from twenty-five to sixty-five, be 
taken as 1,000, the relative mortality of 
males engaged in different occupations 
ranges from 556 for clergyman, priest, 
minister, 599 for gardener, nurseryman, 
631 for farmer, grazier, ete., ete , all the 
way to 1839 for mioer, 1879 for coster- 
monger, 2090 for general latorer, and 
2205 ‘or inn, hotel servant. 


The Chicago Inter Ocean asks: ‘‘ Wino 
ever saw a stuttering woman ?” 


Sarah Bernhardt {is safd to have gath- 
ered {n $300,000 us the result of her tour 
in this country and South America - 


In the recent interesting correspondence 
between Mr. Bright and G'adstone, the 
latter addreseed his former colleague as 
‘* Bright,” while Bright wrote ‘‘ My dear 
Mr. Gladstone.” 


Dr. McGlynn says: ‘‘ To obey cur 
Saviour must we obey every whim and 
caprice of the Pope, especially in matters 
in which he {fs grossly ignorant? The 
present Pupe actually sald to bishops from 
New York and Massachusetts that he sup- 
posed they must have come by the [sth 
mus of Panama.” 


A Tennessee newspaper contains the 
following : ‘‘ We are rejoiced to know 
that J. C. Rackheit, that priace of gentle 
men and tsar of culture, has secured 
the contract for buliding the plank side- 
walk in front of the Gibbons block. He 
is a gentleman of the old school, and 
knows a good piece of plank when he sees 


She—‘‘ No, I can’t give you another 
dance, but I'll introduce you to the pret. 
tlest girl In the room.” He—‘‘ But I don’t 
want to dance with the pretticst girl in the 
room. I want to dance with you ’—[Lon- 
don Punch. 


When the thermometer stands at 110 
degrees in the shade, the orb of day may 
very well be called the prodigal sun.— 
[Tid Bits. 


Yous,” sald Miss Popinjay, ‘‘I havea 
beau, but I have bud h!m for five years 
He is nothing but a beau of promise,.”— 
[Burlington Free Press 


Yan Phon Lee, the Chinaman who was 
graduated from Yale this year, has 
married a New Haven heiress before going 
into journalism. He is short, slender, and 
bright-eyed. He wears spectacles and is 
a little pert in his manner. The people 
of New Haven have made him think he 
can do anything. Chauncey D-pew re 
ferred to him as ‘‘ an orator before whom 
Senator Evarts and I must look to our 
laurels. ’ 


Frank Sheppard, who was sentenced in 
New York last October to the State prison 
for abducting Mary E Sherman, was Jast 
week discharged by Recorder Smyth, on 
the decision of the General Term of the 
Supreme Court that it was illegal to admit 
in evidence the family Bible to show that 
the girl was under sixteen years of age. 


A HOPE REALIZED. 


To cure the sick without the use of noxious 
drugs that often derange every portion of the 
human organism has been the problem for 
several generations of practitioners. This 
hope has found a realization in the use of 
Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen, 
which can be administered almost any where, 
and already has a place in more than thirty- 
seven thousand families throughout this 


and the methods of home treatment will be 
sent free to anv one interested in the sub- 


gia 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods 


failed 
FOR INVALIDS AND DYSP:PTICS. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
Send for circulars and pamphieta qgivi teati- 
mony Of Physicians and Mothers, which will amply 
prove every stulement we make. 
For sale by Druggists. 25c., £0c , $1.00. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington,Vt. 


1887-BABIES- i887 


To the mother of any baby born this year, we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
* Sweetest, fattest, healthiest babyin the country.’’ 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Lactaied Food as asubstitute for mothers milk. 
Much valuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 
ind cheap, ~ Immediately destroys all bad odors, 
ourifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infectious disense-producing Inatter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug 


vistseverywhere Quart bottles 5u cents. 

Case of 1 dozen bottles, $5.00. Sent on receipt 
of price (orC O D.). Delivered;free anywhere 
within 200 miles of New Yor 

HENRY B. PLATT, 36 Platt St., New York 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 


On the mountain-side, 1,000 feet above tide- water, 
no m ultoes or malaria; baths, Swedish move- 
ment, electricity, Massa@e, orch gardens, vine- 

ard, Circu 


y dairy, livery. i 
ROBERT WaLTER. MD. 


TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUA:NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THid 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to li.es 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo:t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan. 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in MissdOuri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls,in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“*The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. its 
one and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stak perfect. Its passenger equipment 


passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, ele Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb*Dining Cars, providing delicious male 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘‘The Famous Albert Lea Route’”’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Iudian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Josepk, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


ject. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 


TRAVEL VIA 


- Through Trains with Dining 
‘Burlington 


Cars, Pullman Palace Sleeps 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


Route 


C.B.& Q.R ASME Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 


bd 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXico, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
OTT. PAUL MORTON, 
G.P.&T. A. 


ER, H. B. STONE, 
M 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words 
320 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 


DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


purest and best. 


being opened. 


RFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 
$s success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
opularity at home in three months, without ad. 
ortising, than all other Oxycen Treatments 
»mbined after twenty years of advertising. For 
onsumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
yroat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
sus Prostrationand Genera! Debility. Purifies 
‘d Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
iipped allover the world. Interesting letters 
‘om prominent patients showing its great su. 
oriority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 


»25 Arch Street. ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


WANTS 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
tll be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.} 


Wanted by a lady who can give the best o 
references, a situation, as companion for home 
or traveling. Reference exchanged. Address 
V.T.B, 11 East 32nd Street, City. 


Summer Boarders. Familes with children, 
teachers, tnvalids, will find it convenient, health- 
fui, restful Terms. four to eight dollars weekly. 
Address Hawks’ Mountain House, Perkinsville, 
Vt. A. T. Billings, proprietor. 


Boarders the Year Round. In the mount. 
ains of Western Carolina; air dry and impreg- 
nated with the healing properties of the balsam 
pine. All through summer blankets required for 
covering. Large rooms and shade. Box 38 
Waynesville, N. C. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


A GHURCH ORGAN KOR SALE sty. Mic. 


CLINTON H.MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPAN? 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 


for Churcher, Schoois, ete . aig) 
Chimes and Peals fFormore thee 
ajalf 2 cgatury nuted fur 
over all 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
CHIMES AND for CHURCHBS, &. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FU 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


| 


PA VANDUZEN & TIFT » Ciasianati. 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and 
as a sauce for Cold Meuts, etc. It is preparea 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 


Thia is the only brand that will not spwil after 


Warranted to keep good for years. 
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